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INTRODUCTION 


This book is written because the Author is 
thoroughly convinced that patriotic Americans and 
_ particularly parents must be made acquainted with 
a situation which is perilous to all the essentials of 

Americanism as we have known it heretofore. 
Mr. Pickett worked with Mr. H. N. Pringle and 
Canon William Sheafe Chase, the one an inde- 
pendent investigator of moral conditions, the other 
one of the best informed men on motion pictures 
in the world. 

When the worst elements in our American life 
pooled issues and organized to break down the 
American Constitution by blocking the enforce- 
ment of law, to undercut American morality by 
holding up to scorn decent home life in the interest 
of looseness, to promote gambling, destruction to 
business integrity, Sabbath desecration, subversion 
of home life, prize fighting, promotive of brutality 
and never of patriotism, nudeness, lewdness, loose- 
ness and vulgarity on stage and screen—then Mr. 
Pickett spoke out and a dozen cities took notice, 
surveyed their condition and cleaned up a bad 
situation. 

Is there anyone who is not interested in what he 
found? Young men and women just passed these 
perils, parents grateful when their children turn out 
well, High School boys and girls themselves will 
profit by reading this book and seeing the pitfalls 


that are set for their feet. American patriots, who 
want to leave to the generation coming on a cleaner 
and healthier state than was bequeathed to us, 
preachers and teachers who have responsibility for 
the moral conditions and for the public welfare, 
editors and writers of books of human interest, all 
ought to unite in a crusade to save the Youth of 
America. 

But how can they, unless they know THE 
ENEMIES OF YOUTH? 


Clarence True Wilson. 


ENEMIES OF YOUTH 


The persons and property of American citizens 
rest secure today behind the iron walls of the 
American fleet, and the military prestige for which 
American youth paid with blood and agony at 
Chateau Thierry and the Argonne. No Zeppelins 
hover over American cities with hostile intent, no 
fleets of aeroplanes rain bombs upon our factories 
or homes. We are safe and safe because American 
youth has made us safe. ; 

That is, the present is safe. The future of America 
is in grave peril, and that future is being attacked 
in the souls of the American youth who won the 
safety of our present. An assault upon our industries 
and property, even upon our lives, is a trivial affair 
in comparison with an assault upon the American 
ideal which has been called the last hope of man- 
kind. If that which is distinctly American is 
changed in character; if the old America which you 
and I know and love is murdered by men who knew 
not Joseph; if the sublime political faith and social 
beliefs of the men who starved with Washington at 
Valley Forge, who drove the covered wagons to 
Oregon; who breasted sheets of lead in Gray and 
Blue in the 60’s, are replaced by social customs, 
religious beliefs and standards of morality not only 
totally different, but diametrically opposed, then 
America will have perished, though the name may 
remain. 
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If the modest and pure American girl, gracious 
and proud in her feminine gifts, is to be replaced 
by a bold, cigarette-smoking, close-dancing rebel 
against all of the conventions; a girl who, to quote 
a modern author, ‘‘has the courage of her emotions” 
and seeks surcease for her sex urge aroused by erotic 
pastimes in free and promiscuous sex relations, then 
will America have been replaced by a false-born 
Latinism singularly alien to every Colonial ideal. 

It is a favorite sport today to ridicule and revile 
“Puritanism,” to sneer at ‘‘chivalry” as a hang- 
over from Jamestown, to class as intelligentsia the 
shallow-minded critics of American decency and 
order. It is sport which we have felt that Americans 
could view with contempt. But that attitude was 
wrong. The absorption of the Christian Church 
with the all important issue of prohibition enforce- 
ment has caused us to overlook the strength of this 
allied offensive against everything for which the 
Church stands. The men who are naturally op- 
posed to prohibition, who are by birth and habit 
against everything for which the evangelical churches 
stand, are the same men who are corrupting the 
youth of America, debasing our standards of life 
and befouling the nation’s cultural streams——for 
money! Not being able to pervert the appetites of 
men for gold, at least not being able to do so in an 
organized and nation-wide way, they are perverting 
the social instincts of the public, particularly of 
young people, for profit. This effort is well or- 
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ganized according to the methods of modern in- 
dustry. 

The greatest influence in the life of youth is not 
the Church, not the school, not anything which has 
to do with the wholly serious matters of life. Youth- 
ful character is shaped and the future of the nation 
determined not by work-a-day activities, but by 
the use to which the idle, pleasure-seeking moments 
of adolescent years are put. It may, therefore, be 
confidently said that the men who control the 
nation’s sport, the men who write its popular 
songs, and provide its humorous expressions, the 
men who control the theatre and motion picture 
production, and the men and women who write the 
nation’s novels are the men and women who con- 
trol the development of the nation, who determine 
not necessarily what it is but what it is to be. 

It is then vitally important to the Church, and 
to all patriotic citizens, to make the acquaintance 
of these men who hold the future America in the 
hollow of their hands. Who are the men who are 
writing our novels, producing our plays, turning out 
the evergrowing stream of motion picture produc- 
tion? Is the almighty sport motive so strong in 
American youth being perverted by commercialized 
interests? Are these men, who have so much greater 
influence with your children than their parents, men 
who are faithfully administering their great charge? 

In the main they are not even men who under- 
stand the American ideals and certainly they are 
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not men who are uniformly faithful to it. Peter and 
Judas both denied Christ. Peter was forgiven; he 
did not betray Him for money. The old corrup- 
tionist was simply giving expression to his innate 
rottenness and making money out of it incidently. 
The new corruptionist is making money out of rot- 
tenness because his greatest urge is toward the 
making of money and it is natural for him to do 
so by commercializing his oriental sensualism or 
European hostility to things American. 

Mr. Stuart P. Sherman, writing in the ATLANTIC 
MontTuHuy for January, 1924, says, “‘The minds of 
young people are being gravely affected by a group 
of writers who in their several ways definitely chal- 
lenge the idea of chastity.” Now chastity is simply 
innocence of unlawful sexual intercourse and why 
should these people be challenging a principle so 
attractive to clean-minded people? Why this war 
on chastity? Why is it that in so many novels 
today “unchastity is almost blandly presented as 
something like the accepted avenue to social ad- 
vancement and as a preliminary to a good mar- 
riage?’’ The answer is simple and Mr. Sherman 
gives it. ‘Chastity, legal and spiritual, has for a 
dozen years been under fire in this country as a 
distinctive aspect of that ‘Puritanism’,” which 
these un-American people believe must be de- 
stroyed, root and branch, before we shall have any 
art, letters or society worth mentioning. 
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There are many particulars to the charge we are 
bringing against these warriors who are assailing 
the American ideal. Many are the weapons they 
are using. In this chapter, however, we want to 
confine ourselves to a discussion of modern fiction 
as a knife thrust into the vitals of America. The 
charge we bring is no blanket charge. We know 
perfectly well that there is good fiction. We will 
readily admit that there is fiction which is not good, 
but which nevertheless is not so bad as to be char- 
acterized as a menace to the morals and manners of 
the Community. 

What is the influence of fiction upon American 
tendencies? It is perhaps the greatest formative 
influence in the lives of our young people. Popular 
magazines were never more widely read. Novels 
are devoured in ever-increasing numbers by high 
school children. It must be remembered that the 
average high school boy or girl does not come from 
a family of wealth. His or her experience has been 
narrow and restricted. At heart these children 
almost invariably long to broaden the horizon of 
their experience, to establish every possible con- 
tact with life. To them women “in society” con- 
stitute a favored class to be imitated in awed ad- 
miration. To them the wealthy young man about 
town is the arbiter of manners and morals. They 
do not, of course, come into personal contact with 
these people and their ideas of such life are framed 
partly by what they see at the theatre, partly by 
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the behavior of motion picture actors and actresses, 
and partly by the heroes and heroines of their read- 
ing. The girl who has been reared in a Methodist 
home, or a Presbyterian home, or a Baptist home, 
or a home where the parents were faithful to the 
teachings of some other Church, but who has not 
been able to dress as she would like to dress or 
express herself as she would like to express herself, 
admires and determines to be like the wealthy un- 
restricted boys and girls in the novels she reads, 

And what is she reading today? Why the “‘best 
sellers’”” of course! And what are these “best 
sellers?”’ 

Some time ago I was in the office of a Justice of 
the Supreme Court of New York. “Just look at 
this,”’ he said, ‘‘This is a book which my daughter 
procured in a circulating library and, appalled by 
its filth, brought to her mother.’”’ This book deals, 
in fiction form, with the sex emotions of women. 
One incident even describes a sadistic outburst. 
Further along in the book the hero and heroine 
stop at an inn and the book describes in great detail 
how she runs her hands up and down his thighs and 
presses her head against his body—all of the erotic 
detail ending in a literal description of their be- 
havior when they spent the night nude under their 
automobile. The eroticism of the book is present 
on almost every page and is reinforced by almost 
every art of the writer. 
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In another popular novel which has lately been 
picturized, the mother of the family herself plays 
the harlot even with a man to whom she was not 
attracted. The girls are all sex obsessed and lewd 
in thought and conduct. The youngest child 
yields herself to a middle aged visitor in the home. 
The young people visit the family swimming pool 
and bathe together entirely nude. One girl who is 
drunk and nearly drowned is dragged out on the 
grass under the blazing lights while a naked man 
bends above her and attempts restoration. And in 
this book where baseness, sex perversity and con- 


_ stant immorality pervade every page there is not 


one word of condemnation of the life described, no 
warning, nothing to indicate that this conduct 
leads to unhappy ends. On the contrary, every- 


_ thing ends happily and the youngest child is re- 


warded for her looseness of life by entering into a 
blissful married state with her first seducer. In the 
words of Mr. George W. Oakes, Editor of CURRENT 
HisToRy MAGAZINE, ‘‘Chastity is made sport of as 
mid-Victorian, the narrow vision of a narrow age: 
dignity and punctiliousness are a jest; chivalry an 
anachronism.” 

The CHICAGO MEDICAL RECORDER of September 
1923, reviewed another of these popular novels 
which is appearing as a serial in various daily 
papers. We quote the following from this review: 
“This style of literature is a curse to this country. 


It began with —— which had such a tremendous 
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sale, with such enormous profit for both publisher 
and author that (some publishers and authors) 
have lost all sense of decency and for gold are doing 
their level best to ruin the rising generation. They 
do not seem to realize that they are on the level of 
white slavers, owners and inmates of houses of 
prostitution. But the authors and publishers are 
more to blame as they are people of education, 
whereas the wretches of the underworld are com- 
posed of morons, feeble-minded and degenerates. 
May God’s curse reach all these authors and pub- 
lishers whose whole time and energy is devoted to 
sexual smut and corruption of our youth!” 

Do not believe for one moment that these sex 
novels, the first of which ran in a magazine with a 
circulation of two million, and the latter in syndi- 
cate newspapers with as large or larger circulation, 
and which were afterwards best sellers, are worse 
than many others which are also running into large 
editions. We refrain from naming these books, 
not because of fear of the libel laws; there is no 
dispute as to their contents; but because to name 
them would greatly increase their sales, yield profits 
in royalty to their authors and encourage the 
further production of this kind of literature. 

One of these novels, however, “Janet March,” 
seems to have been withdrawn from circulation and 
perhaps it is not indiscreet to mention and describe 
it. Janet March is supposed to be “the new girl.” 
She deliberately and seemingly just for experience 
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goes to the room of a man much older than she. 
“The wages of sin—!’”’ Then she laughed. “It 
wasn’t sin. What was it then? It was—freedom.” 
And so, “as she unfastened her straight, cool linen 
frock and stepped out of it’—it wasn’t sin. “It 
was knowledge—the dispelling of a mystery.” 
And the results were cared for by a criminal phy- 
sician, an experience which is not pictured as 
_ physically dangerous and shocking, but as trivial 
and casual. 

Janet carries her immoral relations further, which 
does not interfere with her final happy marriage. 
Incidentally one book describes at length the orgies 
of men who have “picked up”’ working girls. It 
even describes in detail a business interview be- 
tween the hero and a prostitute who herself says 
that ‘“‘dirt’’ is her middle name. 

Do these paragraphs shock you? We have chosen 
them carefully, not to shock you, but in order not 
to shock you too much; we would not for anything 
quote much of the language that is used or describe 
incidents as they are described in these books. If 
you are shocked by this, remember that this litera- 
ture is freely on sale and may be secured at cir- 
culating libraries by your fourteen-year-old daughter. 
She may not have read these books, but some of 
her friends almost certainly have. They are not 
few in number. We could name a long string of 
them which are foul and indecent. 
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Perhaps these are not the worst. There is, for 
instance, a book freely advertised and sold by one 
of our best known writers which consists of the 
lewd dreams and fantasies of the hero, which de- 
scribes caresses which are altogether unusual and 
gives pages of detail picturing the most intimate of 
sex relations. There is a book also by one of the 
best known authors, in which the man is so ob- 
sessed by his own sex perversity that he erects a 
figure of the Virgin on his bedroom mantel and 
parades up and down before it entirely nude. He 
even deliberately calls in his own daughter and 
gives utterance to his mental obscenity while lying 
naked on the bed. There is a book which describes 
the gossip and peep-hole observations of* young 
girls. Another in general circulation is a transla- 
tion of an ancient Roman work and is as foul as 
anything Rome ever produced. 

Now what is the effect of all this, pouring out 
like a great current into the minds of our young 
people? First of all, does it not tend to make 
obscenity and foul thought commonplace? Does it 
not destroy by constant wear the natural moral 
resentment against sex dirt? Is it not true that the 
idea of impurity is first tolerated and then em- 
braced under such influence? Are we not justified 
in believing that the young girl whose fiction heroes 
and heroines are loose in their lives, will herself 
conclude that looseness of life is not the horrible 
thing her mother has said it is? Is it a healthful 
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thing for the nation that these authors and pub- 
lishers are constantly putting a question mark after 
all of the conventions? 

There is another consideration. In the words of 
Mr. George W. Oakes, already quoted: 
“For amoment let us shut our eyes to the effect 
of these indecencies on tender, plastic minds, and 
consider the effect on those that come after us in 
appraising the morals of the present age. These 
books are published by reputable houses, the 
authors are among our best known, one being re- 
garded by many as the highest exponent and most 
brilliant creator of present day American fiction! 
What sort of perverts will our descendants think 
we were, if they accept these books as true por- 
trayals of the morals and manners of 1923 among 
our best people? And why should they not so 
evaluate us? These books have enormous vogue; 
the writers are universally respected; the publishers 
are reputable. Would our descendants not be justi- 
fied in believing that in this era all social barriers 
were broken, all fetters of convention shattered, 
that morality had fled from our midst; that sex 
perversion, emotional sensations, loose living and 
lax morals, drinking, gambling, and carousing were 
the social indicia of our intelligentia and better 
classes? Not the demi-monde and the underworld, 
but, mind you, of your mother, my mother; your 
son or brother; your sister, my sister; your daughter, 
my daughter! The heart sickens, the soul falters! 
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To feel that in the years to come those we hold 
most dear, the standards we cherish most, the 
fundamental which we have regarded as the basis 
of all civilization, that all these will be blasted, 
blackened and corrupted by these vile pictures of 
our life which are drawn by recognized popular 
writers of our day and are bequeathed to those who 
follow after us as the leading legacy of our times!” 

The problem before American fathers and mothers 
today is: What can be done to repel this assault 
against the ideals of chastity ‘“‘as a part of that 
Puritanism which must be destroyed?’’ Must these 
men and women be restrained by prison bars? In 
New York where they at one time had an admirable 
law against such obscenity the law was déstroyed 
by judicial decisions and an effort is being made to 
have it amended so as to restore its efficacy. The 
effort to secure such an amendment is constantly 
represented in the New York newspapers as an 
effort to establish a censorship, in spite of the fact 
that the proposed law says nothing about censor- 
ship, does not provide for any board of review, 
does nothing in fact except to provide for court 
trial and punishment on conviction. We should be 
constantly on our guard against such misrepresenta- 
tions intended to blind us to the assaults being 
made upon our homes and our children. — 

The day is coming when such literature must be 
ruthlessly barred from the United States mails. 
We should have today such an overwhelming pro- 
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test from the American people that the Post” Office 
Department and the press would feel not only 
justified in taking such action, but protected against 
the bitter criticisms to which they would be sub- 
jected on the part of those financially interested if 
such action were taken. Not only that: we need 
enforcement of a federal law shutting out of inter- 
state commerce entirely anything which is barred 
from the United States mails because of obscenity 
or moral impropriety. 

At present there are firms advertising openly in 
magazines and seeking trade through the mails 
which sell in interstate commerce unretouched 
photographs of perfectly nude women, pictures 
which can not be delivered through the mails but 
which can be delivered by express. It is a national 
trade and should be broken up by the nation and 
it should be done now for in another generation, if 
present influences continue, we may have a nation 
which doesn’t want to break it up. 


ENEMY TWO 


While one enemy insinuates corruption into the 
minds of youth through the influence of heroes and 
heroines of fiction others ambush the paths of 
recreation in many directions. When the eyes are 
tired and the soul of youth longs for the company of 
its fellows, when there is a yearning for lights and 
gayety, the stimulation of spoken voices and the 
vivid reality of acted scenes, the door of the theatre 
opens—at a price. It is a world of fantasy, a world 
where dreams come true in vicarious experience. 
To the eye of youth, none others are so manly as 
the heroes of the stage, none others so dainty as 
its heroines. If you doubt this, consult the waste 
baskets of the matinee idols. You will find them 
filled to the brim with ‘‘mash notes.” Stand at 
the door of the theatre as the crowds pour out and 
see the rapt expressions still remaining on the faces 
of the young people. Frequently it seems that 
several moments must pass before they know which 
way to turn for while their bodies are on the side- 
walk their spirits are lingering in the enchanted 
world. 

‘There is no reason or logic in wholesale condemna- 
tion of the theatre. The Methodist Church con- 
demned it because it believed it to be, on the whole, 
bad; not because there was anything essentially 
wrong about dramatic expression, but because 
Methodists were convinced that its evils were so 
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menacing and so numerous as to make it an unsafe 
influence. 

The reprehensible lives led by many actors and 
actresses should not obscure the fact that many of 
these people, especially those born to the profession, 
live lives of respectability, are in fact proud of 
what they consider an opportunity for service. 

The theatre has experienced periods of degrada- 
tion. In Shakespeare’s time it was so bad that 
women did not appear on the stage at all, their 
parts being taken by men or boys. Even a genera- 
tion ago in America it was bad. But today we are 
justified in saying that it is infinitely worse. 

Perhaps you remember the burlesque stage of 
thirty years ago. How wicked our fathers con- 
sidered it! No good woman went to a burlesque 
theatre, and even the evil women who occasionally 
patronized it hid themselves behind curtains in the 
boxes. The chorus girls of that day in the bur- 
lesque theatres came upon the stage daringly clad 
in tights which reached from the toe to the upper 
part of the limb (there were no legs in that day); 
from this point to the waist was a bunglesome 
basket-like arrangement and from the waist to a 
point not far below the chin the young women 
were armored in steel and silk. 

When problems of a social nature were discussed 
on the stage in that day the moral was made heavy 
and persistent throughout the performance. Every 
care was taken to prevent offense and it was seen 
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to that the villian was always properly punished. 
The soiled dove of the streets was pictured as the 
drab thing she is. The sorrows and ruin of the 
erring maiden received even more than emphasis. 
Virtue was duly rewarded. 

These things may have been and frequently were 
hypocritical, but nevertheless they were evidently 
a concession necessary in view of a belief that 
society was essentially decent and pledged by 
principle, if not by conduct, to right living. 

What is the theatre today? In the words of a 
well known theatrical critic, Mr. James F. Metcalfe, 
“Everybody knows that a flood of filth and in- 
decency has lately descended on the American 
theatre”’ and holds New York to blame for it. 

Our observations support this charge. What else 
can mean such titles as ‘‘Getting Gertie’s Garter,” 
“Up in Mabel’s Room,” “‘ Twin Beds” and “‘ Ladies’ 
Night in a Turkish Bath.” The filth and indecency 
to which Mr. Metcalfe refers consists partly of an 
immodest display of women, partly of foulness, 
obscenity and profanity in dialogue, and partly of 
purposes and contentions which are inimical to 
public policy. 

In October, 1928, the writer visited New York to 
investigate the condition of the stage in that city. 
It must be remembered that the theatre of New 
York is not essentially local in character; it is the 
American theatre. Plays originate there. They 
can seldom have a success “on the road” unless 
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they have previously had a New York run. Un- 
deniably New York sets the theatrical standards 
for this country. 

One of the musical shows attended by the author 
was “Artists and Models.” We do not hesitate to 
name this show, because it has been completely 
changed in response to public indignation and there 
is no reason why the curious should now go to 
verify the charges made against that performance. 
At this show, the first scene was in an artist’s 
studio. The model stood on a raised platform 
with not a single thread on her body except a tiny 
bit of chiffon which could easily be held in the palm 
of one’s hand. In a few moments the chorus 
trooped upon the stage absolutely nude from the 
top of the leg down and from the top of the head 
to the groin. The dialogue included numerous jests 
_ about the lack of clothing of these young ladies. 
At one time a model applying for work was asked, 
“What do you charge by the hour?” “Five dollars 
for posing in the half nude’’, she responded. “Here 
is ten dollars, come back at 3:30,” replied the artist. 

Scene 8, of Act 1, of this show was entitled, “If 
Ford Were President,’’ and consisted of a farcical 
representation of a hypothetical cabinet meeting. 
The cabinet meeting was not presided over by Ford, 
who was pictured as a fool, but by a red-nosed 
preacher of the ‘‘ Methodical Episcalopian’”’ Church. 
William Jennings Bryan was there with a bottle of 
whiskey in his pocket.- Ford’s son, “Axel” was 
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there and Ford jumped up to kiss him every now 
and then. Once when “Axel” was uncertain of his 
ability to do something, Ford asked, ‘‘Are you not 
my son,” and he got the reply “‘Mama says I am.” 

Another scene in that show was a burlesque on 
the play “Rain.” It makes a joke of the activities 
of a prostitute. The chief man in the affair is a 
missionary who goes through a farcical brainstorm 
in trying to resist the advances of the prostitute. 
The prostitute hangs a lantern, once red, now by 
order of the authorities white, before her door and 
the men pack in, some of them in United States 
uniform. The preacher finally joins the party, 
whereupon the prostitute comes out, takes down 
the lantern and hangs up a green one. Thé whole 
thing, dialogue and all, could hardly be more in- 
decent. 

Perhaps you think that this show was ‘‘one of a 
kind.” On the contrary, there is no argument 
about the present general degradation of the 
theatre as an institution. While I am dictating 
this, there is before me the evening paper of my 
home city, Washington. The advertisement of 
“Scandals,” now running in a theatre in the city, 
claims that it is more daring than the “Demi- 
Virgin,”’ which was suppressed in New York. Only 
recently, one theatrical magnate advertised his 
offering as “The most daring performance ever 
staged in New York.” Patronage was asked “if 
you want to gasp; if you like spice; if you are fear- 
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less; if you care for daring plays.”’ Earl Carroll, 
advertising his show ‘‘The Vanities of 1923” in an 
interview said, “‘Gotham demands the naked truth 
and I am giving it to her. Nudity is the watch- 
word now-a-days. The Shuberts thought they had 
pretty nearly hit the last word in feminine nudity 
in “Artists and Models.” Shubert put out sixteen 
girls nude to the waist. I have three absolutely 
nude. If someone puts out three nude girls, I will 
put out four. Business certainly jumped when I 
put on girls in the nude.” 

The author went to see this show and found the 
~ house full, not only of men and women, but of boys 
and girls in their teens. The nudity Carroll ad- 
vertised and showed was a subject of constant jest 
in the dialogue of the performance. 

The musical shows are not the sole offenders, 
however. Let us take one play which has recently 
enjoyed a sensational run in New York. The scene 
of this play is laid in a South Sea Island. When 
the curtain goes up we see Joe Horn, who runs a 
store with hotel rooms upstairs, and his Polynesian 
wife, an immense fat woman. Horn lounges in his 
chair drinking and perspiring. When it is an- 
nounced that passengers on a ship which has been 
delayed by the discovery of cholera on board are 
coming through the pelting tropical rain to register 
at the hotel, and that one of them is a missionary, 
Joe Horn’s wife exclaims, ‘‘G— d—, I run!” 
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The party enters. It consists of a doctor and his 
- wife, a sour-faced missionary and his hatchet-faced 
mate, and a prostitute. The prostitute opens her 
baggage, takes out some whiskey and in free, coarse 
manner establishes relations with three United 
States Marines who dance with her to the sound of 
the phonograph. 

The action of the play revolves around the rela- 
tions between the missionary and the prostitute, 
to whose activities he objects. The dialogue in- 
forms us that the South Sea missionaries are a 
ruthless and brutal class. They dress the natives 
against their will; they force them to come to 
prayer meeting on pain of being debarred of op- 
portunities of selling their copra. Traders who 
refuse to obey their orders are systematically 
ruined. Even the officials must dance attendance 
upon the wishes of the missionaries or leave the 
islands. 

The preacher accuses the prostitute of having 
recently come from the segregated districts of 
Honolulu and orders her to return to her early 
home, San Francisco. She demurs because she has 
been convicted of crime in San Francisco and is 
afraid to go back. She wants instead to go to 
Sydney and marry one of the Marines. The mis- 
sionary tells her she must go back to San Francisco 
and serve her sentence, despite the fact that she was 
“framed,” that her sentence will be a penance for 
her life and the price of salvation. The prostitute, 
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reduced to a shadow by worry and constant har- 
rassing by the minister, concludes that he is right 
and in penitent frame of mind plans to return to 
San Francisco, submit to her punishment and, com- 
ing out of prison, to follow a different life. She 
tells the preacher so, but his ideas have been changed 
by a growing passion and as the prostitute, pale 
with weakness and with her hair streaming down 
her back goes into her room in the darkness, he 
creeps after. 

The next morning he is found with his throat 
cut. She comes out in flamboyant dress and with 
the sound of the phonograph following her, an- 
~ nounces, “Hell, you men are all alike! I am going 
to Sydney.”’ 

The whole tendency and purpose of the play is 
to convince the boy and girl in the audience that 
the Church is a farce, that “Puritanism” is a 
tyranny, that preachers, like other men, are “all 
alike.” Convince the majority of the people of the 
United States that the contention of this play is 
true and society will come crashing down while the 
wolves of greed, selfishness and debauchery range 
among its ruins. 

Not only is the Church, its standards, its min- 
isters misrepresented and reviled, but bedroom be- 
havior and activities of prostitutes are frequent 
subjects for theatrical treatment in these days. So 
obsessed are many theatrical producers with the 
belief that profanity and obscenity are necessary to 
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the popularity of plays that these things are intro- 
duced into the dialogue in the most awkward and 
uncalled-for ways. It is said that one play which 
was entirely harmless was brought to a famous 
New York producer. After viewing its rehearsal 
he said, ‘“‘We will have to put some pep into this. 
You (addressing the leading lady), when you go to 
speak to the fellow, say ‘damn’.” The thing was 
so absurd that the author burst into laughter. 

Mr. James F. Metcalfe, the theatrical critic 
previously mentioned, writing in the Theatrical 
Magazine for November, 1928, charges that these 
things are due to commercialism which now con- 
trols the theatres and continues: 

“In New York a smutty play or an exhibition of 
partial or complete nudity draws money to the box 
office. This is crowning evidence that smut and 
nudity are what the public wants. What could be 
simpler? Doesn’t money talk? On the other hand, 
there is the evidence, also incontrovertible, that the 
biggest money has been made by clean plays. But 
clean plays which will make money are hard to 
find. They require brains and artistic effort. Smut, 
immorality and indecency are easy to command. 
Why bother when these are so easy? 

id . there is possible of application one 
cure for an infected theater which could be made 
more effective than even an official censorship. It 
rests in the fact that the whole American theatre 
is under the control of a business monopoly. Mo- 
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nopolies are not altruistic, but we have in memory 
the accomplishment of the Standard Oil, when, by 
improving the quality, reducing the cost, and 
transporting kerosene to the uttermost corners of 
the earth, it added countless hours to the life-times 
of those who before that had only lived while the 
sun was shining. The theatrical monopoly could 
sweep the American stage free from dirt if it de- 
creed that it would book no shows that were dirty, 
immoral or indecent. But, will it?” 

In other words we have in America today a com- 
mercialized interest which for purposes of profit is 
attempting to debauch and corrupt American 
youth. When Socrates was unjustly accused of 
this crime he was compelled to drink the hemlock 
cup. Today in America the theatre, enemy of 
youth, should be made to revolutionize its character 
or die—and it need not die. 

After viewing some of these plays late in October, 
the Board of Temperance, Prohibition and Public 
Morals of the Methodist Episcopal Church issued a 
statement to the press which resulted in radical 
changes in costuming and dialogue. There is no 
reason whatever to believe that these changes are 
more than a bending to the storm. Unless we have 
legislation which will make such shows exceedingly 
dangerous to the producer, and to say the least, a 
certain loss, we will have worse in years to come. 

It is largely a New York problem. The attend- 
ance at the theatre in New York is almost 700,000 
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daily. The New York theatre is the American 
theatre. Here the plays originate and they have 
scant hope of success in the provinces without the 
prestige of a New York run. And the theatre, to 
quote Mr. Metcalfe, “is a monopoly.” The re- 
sponsibility can be pinned down to a few men. 

It is these men who are to determine whether the 
institution in their charge shall be irreparably 
damaged by the arising of a new and hostile public 
opinion or shall be made to conform to the decencies 
of American life. 
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“Reformers,” under which term there is possibly 
comprehended all those men and women who are 
interested in the moral cleanliness of the nation, are 
constantly accused of narrowness and bigotry. They 
are made to appear excessively fond of prohibitions 
and censorships, of sticking a long nose into the 
affairs of other people, of setting up their own 
private yard stick as the standard of Americanism. 
It is not true. In fact the vast majority of them 
are not “‘reformers”’ at all. They are “defenders,” 
men and women who are defending the right to 
rear the oncoming generation in the principles of 
George Washington, Thomas Jefferson, Abraham 
Lincoln and Robert E. Lee. They do not believe in 
prohibition except as an extreme measure to be 
used in case of last resort. They do not believe in 
governmental censorship, except when conditions 
have become so bad as to make any alternative evil 
a decided and absolutely necessary improvement. 

Ninety-nine per cent of the “‘reform”’ fraternity 
desire what is best for the nation, and they only 
want that when a majority of the people are con- 
vinced that it is best. As a general thing the re- 
former is the very best friend of “‘Business.”” If he 
is fanatical about anything, it is popular education 
and free discussion. He is not against sport and 
certainly not against gaiety. 
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As a general thing it is advisable for any legiti- 
mate “interest”? to consider what the reformer 
says, as his suggestions are frequently, and we hope 
always, intended for the good of the interest itself. 
He may be mistaken, but his heart is apt to be in 
the right place, and considering him as an enemy 
is not wise. 

A striking illustration of this is found in the at- 
titude of the Evangelical Church population toward 
the motion picture industry. They have shown an 
almost pathetic desire to refrain from criticism of 
it, to postpone consideration of censorship as a 
remedy for its evils, to give it every opportunity 
to work out its own problems. They have fully 
recognized the immensity of the influence which the 
motion picture industry has introduced into Ameri- 
can life. They know that the motion picture made 
this a nation of theatre-goers, for it must be re- 
membered that the motion picture is in every re- 
spect a theatrical performance. ‘True, there is no 
dialogue but there are sub-titles and the pantomine 
and incident amount to the same thing as spoken 
lines. 

The effect of motion pictures in the formation of 
character is absolutely limitless. Nothing else in 
America compares with it. Where is the high school 
girl who has no collection of photographs of motion 
picture stars? And these stars, if they be male, 
are idolized and idealized. If female, their manners 
and speech, their dress and habits are imitated. 
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In view of these facts, church folk have been 
forced to ask, ‘‘ What is the matter with the movies; 
is the industry good or evil; can it cleanse itself or 
must it be cleansed?”’ And in the consideration of 
these questions there has been every disposition on 
the part of the “‘reformers” and other “friends of 
youth” to approach the matter with a bias in favor 
of the industry. They remember with gratitude 
the undoubted fact that the motion picture was a 
most effective competitor of the saloon. In the 
days before prohibition, Mida’s Criterion, a standard 
liquor publication recognized this fact in the ques- 
tion: 

“What are we going to do about the movie 
menace? It has made a million hammers but not 
one solitary horn for the liquor business. 

“The liquor industry has not appreciated the 
scope of the moving pictures in their harmful effects 
on liquor. So prevalent is the barroom scene, so 
pernicious is its portrayal of liquor . . . who has 
ever seen liquor portrayed in any but the most un- 
favorable light by the movies? The films accept 
every chance to link liquor with the drug habits. 
What makes the rural lover go wrong? Liquor, 
always liquor. And hooked up with liquor must be 
evil women. The movies have made a goat of 
liquor?” 

In his report to the twenty-third annual con- 
ference of the National Liquor Dealer’s Association, 
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Mr. Hugh F. Harvey, the chairman of the Con- 
gressional Committee, said: 

“Tt has come to the attention of your Congres- 
sional Committee by personal observation and other 
means, the harm done by motion pictures over the 
country to our business. It was claimed by Mayor 
H. C. Gill, of Seattle, Washington, on May 18, 1915, 
that the films were directly responsible for influenc- 
ing the people of the State of Washington to vote that 
state dry. I believe the time has arrived when 
something should be done.” 

Other liquor publications and spokesmen ex- 
pressed similar beliefs. 

The Liberal Advocate of April 26, 1916, declared: 

“The answer is going to be a call to arnis. Ap- — 
parently the purveyors of moving pictures have 
joined the Prohibitionists and the convicts in 
various penitentaries in the attempt to hold liquor 
responsible as the active cause of all the crimes and 
carnality of which human beings are guilty.” 

Barrels and Bottles for April, 1916, repeated this 
statement, and says further: 

“The abuses of liquor are filmed in wildly exag- 
gerated form as a sop to the conventional morality 
of the mob. The moving pictures are trying to 
make a scapegoat of alcohol.” 

The American Brewers’ Review called attention 
to the complaint of brewers in Wisco whom 
they quoted as saying: 
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“The producers have shown a tendency to as- 
sociate every dive scene, every human derelict, 
wayward son, or ruined home, with a beer sign or 
a mug of beer, and nowhere in the productions have 
the producers ever associated beer with a decent 
atmosphere. It is needless to say that this is un- 
called for, is grossly misleading, and brings beer 
before the public in an injurious light.” 

The National Retail Liquor Dealers Association, 
in convention, passed the following resolutions in 
regard to this matter: 

“Another unfair and dishonest advantage that is 
being perpetrated upon the liquor business is that 
of the moving picture industry. In the vast ma- 
jority of displays of moving pictures, films portray- 
ing conditions surrounding the retail liquor trade 
have been preposterously and untruthfully magni- 
fied by those operators who are paid vast sums by 
the opposition to our business for the purpose of 
developing to an unreasonable degree of untruth- 
fulness displays of scenes as actual occurrences in 
legitimate barrooms; and 

“Whereas, such displays have had misleading ef- 
fects upon the public mind—particularly upon the 
minds of women and children—we realize how 
much sentiment and damage could be developed 
through the system.”’ 

Police officials and social workers from many 
cities found that the saloon men had good cause for 
fearing the competition of the movie show. Mr. 
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R. O. Bartholomew, an experienced investigator, in 
a report to the Mayor of Cleveland, said: 

“After having talked with many saloon keepers, 
one is forced to the conclusion that the motion 
picture theatre is today the greatest competitor and 
one of the strongest enemies of the saloon. Oc- 
casionally you meet a clergyman or an educator 
who criticizes the motion picture theatres. But if 
you want to see the motion picture business flayed 
alive and its skin hung up to dry, talk to a saloon 
keeper or a pool-room operator, or a prize fight 
promoter, or the manager of a burlesque show. Or, 
if you speak Spanish, slip across the Mexican border 
and listen to the gentlemen who conduct bull fights.” 

And so parents and teachers, preachers and re- 
formers are pre-disposed in favor of the motion 
picture. They know that it constitutes the most 
effective of all agencies for informing the people 
and that of its usefulness in other directions there 
is no doubt. It not only educates the people, it 
tends to bring about a similarity of manners and 
an average of information among different classes 
and sections; a thing greatly to be desired. Nor is 
there any priggish inclination to discount its value 
aside from its educational influence. The people 
need amusement, plentiful and cheap. The motion 
picture is the ideal form of indoor recreation. 

But these facts simply make it all the more im- 
portant that the motion picture be held to its 
legitimate privileges and duties, and not permitted 
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to degenerate or be perverted by greed and un- 
worthy motives. 

Today, it is perfectly clear that the “movies” 
have been perverted to an alarming extent. We do 
not refer simply to the misbehaviour of actors and 
actresses, although this is far too general among the 
fraternity. In Massachusetts charges were pre- 
ferred by Attorney General Allen to the effect that 
the District Attorney of one county in that state 
had been concerned in a conspiracy by which promi- 
nent motion picture men, including three leading 
motion picture producers, paid $100,000 to escape 
prosecution because of their presence at the Mis- 
hawan dinner following a dinner to “‘ Fatty’”’ Arbuckle 
at Copley Plaza Hotel in Boston, on March 6, 1917. 
The Supreme Court of Massachusetts is stated to 
have found this District Attorney guilty and in 
removing him from office to have set forth the 
statement that leading motion picture men of the 
country took part in an orgy of drink and lust and 
paid $100,000 to escape prosecution. The case of 
“Fatty” Arbuckle, charged with having caused the 
death of Virginia Rappe during a revolting party 
in a San Francisco hotel attracted international 
attention. It is true that Arbuckle was acquitted, 
but as Dr. Clarence True Wilson aptly remarked, 
“This acquittal occurred in San Francisco, a city 
which is a combination of Sodom, Gomorrah and 
hell, which a self-respecting earthquake tried to 
swallow up and had to vomit.’”’ Mabel Normand 
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and Edna Purviance perhaps do not relish the un- 
favorable publicity they have recently received. 
But what could they expect if they visit the apart- 
ments of men and drink alcoholic liquors? Other 
scandals have been almost too numerous to men- 
tion and the least of them involve the almost 
kaleidoscopic re-arrangement of marital relations 
among actors and actresses. 

Upton Sinclair charges that a motion picture 
actress must regularly and as a matter of course 
submit to physical attentions on the part of men. 
In his “Book of Life, 1922” he says: 

“You will be told, no doubt, that this is a slan- 
derous statement, so let me give you a little evi- 
dence. I happened within the past year to be in 
the private office of a well known moving picture 
producer, a man who is married, and takes care to 
tell you that he loves his wife. He was producing 
a play, the heroine of which was supposed to be a 
daughter of Puritan New England. To play this 
part he had engaged a chaste girl, and as a result 
was in the midst of a queer trouble, which he 
poured out to me. His ‘leading man’ had refused 
to act with this girl, insisting that no girl could 
act a part of love unless she had had passionate 
experience; no such thing had ever been heard of 
in moving pictures before. Likewise, the director 
agreed that no girl who is chaste could act for the 
screen, and the producer asked my advice about it. 
Mr. William Allen White, of Kansas, was present 
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in the office and authorizes me to state that he 
substantiates this anecdote. We both advised the 
producer to stand by the girl and he did so.” 

We have not been able to believe that this con- 
dition is general. Indeed, our faith in young 
womanhood, no matter what strain to which their 
character may be submitted, prompts us to reject 
a wholesale indictment. We must also give the 
producers credit for realizing the unfavorable effect 
upon the industry of such escapades and for at- 
tempting to render them less frequent. The Ex- 
hibitor’s Trade Review said: 

“As a direct result of the unfortunate affair in 
the St. Francis Hotel, in San Francisco, the Uni- 
versal, on advice of its counsel, Stanchfield & Levy, 
has taken action which will, it is hoped have a 
three-fold effect. It has telegraphed to Irving G. 
Thalberg, its general manager at Universal City, 
to insert in all existing and future contracts with 
actors, actresses and directors the following clause: 

“ «The actor..actress agree to conduct himself.. 
herself with due regard to public conventions and 
morals, and agrees that he..she will not do or com- 
mit anything tending to degrade him..her in society 
or bring him_.her into public hatred, contempt, 
scorn or ridicule, or tending to shock, insult or 
offend the community or outrage public morals or 
decency, or tending to the prejudice of the Uni- 
versal Film Manufacturing Co. or the motion pic- 
ture industry. In the event that the actor_.actress 
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violates any term or provision of this paragraph, 
then the Universal Film Manufacturing Co. has 
the right immediately to cancel and annul this 
contract by giving five days’ written notice to the 
actor..actress of its intention so to do’.” 

It can not be said that the character of actors and 
actresses is solely their own affair. Remember that 
these people are heroes and heroines to the youth 
of America, that they are brilliant examples ac- 
counted worthy of imitation. 

More important, however, is the character of the 
motion picture plays themselves. In a bulletin 
issued by the National Board of Review under date 
of March 19, 1921, the following cuts are detailed: 

In “Is A Mother to Blame: 

“1, Eliminate the scene showing the nude model. 
2. Shorten scene where husband enters bedroom to 
embrace model whose clothes have fallen to waist- 
line, up to the time where his wife enters. 3. 
Shorten dancing scene in studio at point where 
husband forces his attentions upon the model. 4. 
Eliminate scene in modiste’s shop where the old 
man flirts with a manikin in boudoir attire. 5. 
Shorten scenes of father’s attack upon his own 
child. 6. Eliminate the close-up of the father 
where he is watching the girls dancing in the garden.” 

During one week in 1920, investigators reviewed 
the motion picture plays being shown at various 
theatres in Washington, D. C. Some of them were 
found unobjectionable and yet, in this compara- 
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tively small city a number of shows were being run 
which were strongly to be condemned, as appears 
plainly in the following reports: 

“Show No. 1.—Picturesque presentation, in 
oriental coloring, of Near East customs, ideals, and 
daily life—with emphasis on blind fate. Scene laid 
in Bagdad—events of only a single day shown. 
Very beautiful and alluring. Details of revengeful 
scheming, conspiracy, murders. The great objec- 
tion is in picture of two harems. A most lascivious 
dance is introduced—to excite the passions of the 
unresponsive Caliph whose love (?) is already given 
to another. Girls naked in and about bathing pools. 
Attempt by a lustful visitor at night to overpower 
woman in harem by beastly assault. Gorgeous 
coloring, charm of setting, rare music, with interest 
of story, combine to make sins of lust, revenge, 
and murder less obnoxious, and more alluring. 
Crowded house. 

“Show No. 2.—Supposedly innocent girl com- 
promised, though not actually guilty of adultery. 
Frequents Paris cafes at night. Is nearly forced 
into adultery by American artist in his apartments. 
She has ‘posed’ for him. When she angers him by 
resistance he marks her breast by a dagger—‘his 
mark.’ To the audience he seems almost to succeed 
in attempted rape. ‘Suggestive’ process of de- 
veloping plot up to climax through imagination. 
Later, young man whom she loves condones every- 
thing. A play that never should be shown any- 
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where. Was followed by one of —— Comedies, 
in some respects worse, because so openly coarse. 
Very gross, with lustful dances in Paris cafes and 
in American home. 

“Show No. 3.—Winsome, but wicked displays at 
reception in English home by theater folk after a 
wedding. Right after marriage bride seeks to 
seduce her husband’s best friend. Excuses herself, 
all through varied, long-continued scenes of unholy 
suggestion of unfaithfulness to husband, on ground 
of ‘incompatibility.’ Seems to win sympathies of 
audience. 

“Show No. 4.—Interesting and attractive picture 
of aristocratic English life. Many charming scenes. 
In the main, actress is sweet and modest. But even 
here we do not escape the visit to a lovers’ apart- 
ment at midnight—with no sin intended by the 
girl—but situation taken advantage of, of course. 
Attempted assault, or something approaching it. 

‘Show No. 5.—In the main, a very beautiful and 
attractive picture. Life in England and in the 
Hudson Bay region. Beautiful theatre, good music, 
enormous crowds. But Comedy that was 
vile. Six school girls in the home of a young man, 
in varied and bold types of undress, in bed rooms 
and bath rooms. 

“Show No. 6.—A comedy, atrocious. A miserable 
medley of girls in bed and wives also, and a fool in 
pajamas rushing into these occupied rooms, hiding 
under a bed, undressed; running up and down fire 
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escapes; finally a wedding at night between the 
drunken fool and a compromised girl, both in 
pajamas, the wedding performed by a justice in 
his night shirt. This particular fool was made 
drunk in a ‘stag party’ by his associates among the 
young men, at which party also were gross, lascivious 
dances. Young lads in front were shrieking with 
laughter over these suggestive scenes. Their shrill 
voices led all the rest. This was preceded by 
another silly comedy, not so bad, but bad enough. 
Also a brief film giving beautiful nature pictures. 

Mr. Benjamin B. Hampton, at that time Presi- 
dent of four film producing companies and Vice- 
President of another, blew off the lid in an article 
in Pictorial Review for February, 1921, in which 
he said, “‘Compared with the conditions now, the 
old time sex appeal was as subtle as a bottle of 
milk.” 

In case some one should gather the impression 
that these lines are penned flippantly, let us examine 
some of the newspaper advertisements of moving 
picture theatres. There we will find the exhibitor’s 
own statements regarding the appeal of his mer- 
chandise. So we quote verbatim from an ad of a 
theater-owner who is universally admitted to be 
highly successful in attracting the largest audiences. 
One of his ads reads: 

“HER HUSBAND DREW THE GIRL TO HIM AND 
A long, long kiss, a kiss of youth and love and 
beauty, all concentrating like rays into one focus, 
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kindled from above; such kisses as belong to early 
days. Where heart, and soul, and sense in concert 
move, and the blood is lava, and the pulse a blaze!”’ 

“That’s a nice kind of literary garbage to set 
before a household, isn’t it? Makes you anxious to 
rush the kiddies to the show, doesn’t it? Certainly 
the dear old sob days are gone, gone, and forgotten. 

“Try another sample of this exhibitor’s bid for 
family trade: 

““COVERED WITH KISSES— 

“This pretty girl, so unlike his wife, her eyes 
lighted with love-flames, smiling wantonly, made 
him feel that his life had melted to a happy sigh, 
and all the world was his on one warm kiss! Yet 
was it worth while?” 

Mr. Carl Laemmle, President of Univeses Film 
Manufacturing Company, in Moving Picture 
Weekly, November, 1915: 

“Several weeks ago I published a straight-from- 
the-shoulder talk entitled ‘Which Do You Want?’ 
asking the exhibitors of America whether they pre- 
ferred clean, wholesome pictures or smutty ones. 
Instead of finding that 95 per cent favored clean 
pictures, I discovered that at least half, and maybe 
60 per cent want the pictures to be ‘risque,’ which 
is a French way of saying ‘smutty.’ The whole 
thing was an eye-opener, so totally different from 
what I expected that I am stumped! The Uni- 
versal does not pose as a guardian of public morals 
or public taste. For that reason it is quite possible 
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that we may put out a picture that is off-color now 
and then as a feeler. We have no such picture yet, 
but it is easy to make them.” 

The Paramount Pictures Corporation; the Famous 
Players Film Company; Jesse L. Lasky Feature 
Play Company, Inc.; the World Film Corporation, 
and Equitable Motion Pictures Corporation, in a 
signed statement to Congress on January 25, 1916, 
said: 

“Unfortunately, the public is not yet discrimi- 
nating and goes to see both bad and good, which 
are usually to be found upon the weekly program 
of the same theatre. Still more unfortunately, the 
vicious picture brings the larger return to the 
exhibitor and producer, because it gets the money 
of the regular customer and the sensation seeker 
also. This state of affairs constitutes a temptation 
hard to resist, and, in fact, the production of vicious 
pictures is constantly increasing just because they 
are more profitable. If the industry is to endure, 
if decent people are to stay in the business, the 
cancer must be cut out.”’ 

What is the effect upon the country’s youth of 
this kind of thing? Especially, what is the effect 
upon poor children to whom the motion picture is a 
peep into paradise? We see the effect in the sim- 
pering and posing of these children in public places, 
in the debased standards which they manifestly 
hold, in the astonishing change in manners and 
minor morals. Indeed, the picture show presents 
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a peculiar problem in that it may be menacing to 
children even when it is relatively harmless to the 
adult. Children are much more amenable to sug- 
gestion than adults. It is not simply the married 
intrigue and unfaithfulness, the immodesty and 
reprehensible behavior, the showing of houses of 
ill,fame and gambling hells, the undue freedom of 
contact between sexes, the vulgar horse-play, but 
also the tense, nerve-racking sensations which are 
harmful, leaving the children emotionally drained 
when not over-stimulated. The Chicago Superin- 
tendent of Schools sent questionnaires to the teachers 
of the city who reported to the principals the result 
of investigation among 400,000 pupils. Prof. Ernest 
Burgess, of Chicago University, related his findings 
and referring to them the Commission said: 

“A study of the tables, which are to be found in 
the report of Professor Burgess, demonstrates con- 
clusively that motion pictures have the following 
effect on the children at the present time: 

(1) Interferes with their school work; 

(2) The moral effect is bad; 

(3) The views of life and life’s duties are false and 
distorted; 

(4) That the sex and vampire films appeal to the 
children; 

(5) That there is less respect for authority than 
heretofore; 

(6) That the children from seven years up are 
precocious about the sex question; 
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(7) That there is a noticeable disregard in refer- 
ence to the marriage ties, and a bad effect on 
modesty and purity; 

(8) That the children disregard the home and are 
dissatisfied therewith; 

(9) That the physical effects on the children, as 
a whole, are harmful; the eye-strain is severe, the 
-nerves affected decrease vitality, dull mentality, 
etc.; 

(10) That the effect on the rising generation, as 
a whole is bad; 

(11) That the average attendance of children of 
school age is two to three times a week. 

“Chart III summarizes the answers to the ques- 
tion, “‘What views of life do the children acquire 
and how do these views affect them for future 
duties and responsibilities? 

“In answering this inquiry, 82 teachers reported 
that a false and distorted view of life is acquired 
by the child; 38, the child is unfitted for future 
duties; 23, gains an irresponsible and selfish view; 
14, thinks life is for excitement; 18, adult and blase 
view; 11, none acquired; 10, broadens view of life; 
8, arrests judgment of right and wrong; 8, belief in 
luck; 5, dissatisfaction. 

“The concrete answers that the teachers give 
are interesting. A sixth grade teacher reports: 
‘The children get a false view of life. Formerly 
boys wanted to be policemen or drivers, etc. Now 
they want to be robbers or Charlie Chaplins, and 
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the girls want to be movie stars.’ One child said: 
‘The movie life is the real life. The life I am living — 
is not real. I expect some day to live life as I see 
it in the movies’.” 

One false view of life which is being given to 
these young people and which calls for determined 
rebuke on the part of Protestant Christians, is the 
discrimination against Protestant ministers on the 
motion picture screen. If Jewish Rabbis were mis- 
represented, the box office would soon be a Jews’ 
wailing place; and if Catholic Priests were repre- 
sented unfairly, Catholics would heap their in- 
dignation upon the offenders without stint. And 
so these classes of clergymen are treated with great 
consideration. When a nun is shown, she is’always 
a saintly person engaged in acts of mercy. When 
a Priest is shown, his attitude is dignified and 
paternal. When a Protestant Minister is shown, 
he is too often pictured as a weakling, when not a 
scoundrel. 

In the words of the Dearbon Independent, of 
February 19, 1921, speaking in regard to this evil: 

“The Catholic clergy very soon made them- 
selves felt in opposition to this abuse of their priestly 
dignity. You never see a priest made light of on 
the screen. But the Protestant clergyman is still 
the elongated, snivelling, bilious hypocrite of anti- 
Christian caricature. More and more the ‘free love’ 
clergyman is appearing on the screen. He is made 
to justify his deeds by appeals to ‘broad’ principles— 
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which really kills two birds with one stone; it de- 
grades the representative of religion in the eyes of 
the audience, and at the same time it insidiously 
inoculates the audience with the same dangerous 
ideas. 

“In the February Pictorial Review, Benjamin B. 
Hampton, a successful picture producer, throws a 
sidelight on this. He quotes a poster outside a 
movie show. The text says: 

** “‘T refuse to live with her any longer. I de- 
nounce you as my wife—I will go to HER—my 
free-lover.’ Thus speaks the Rev. Frank Gordon 
in the greatest of all Free-Love Dramas.” 

“You may not depict a Hebrew as owner of a 
sweatshop; but you may make a Christian clergy- 
man everything from a seducer to a safe-cracker 
and get away with it.” 

Nor is the evil limited to the home land. The 
missionaries of India only recently protested to the 
American State Department that American prestige 
in that country was being gravely and unfavorably 
affected by the circulation of American pictures. 
In England, American films are commented upon 
frequently with great disgust. And even in Paris 
it is not uncommon for audiences to cry, ‘‘Censor, 
Censor’”’ when American pictures are shown. 

On October 12th, the Secretary of State, Charles 
E. Hughes, addressing the conference of the Pan- 
American International Women’s Committee, com- 
plained that American-made films libel the United 
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States. Secretary Hughes deplored the pernicious 
distortion of American life as presented to other 
lands. He said: 

“‘We are beginning to interpret to our neighbors 
our life in its intimacies and standards, and we 
desire a similar interpretation of their life. I wish 
indeed that that important educational instrument, 
the moving picture, was not so frequently used in 
foreign countries to give forth impressions of 
American life. It is most discouraging to reflect 
upon the extent to which the best efforts of edu- 
eators and the men of public affairs are set at 
naught by the subtle influence of a pernicious dis- 
tortion among other peoples with respect to the 
way in which our people live and the prevalence 
here of vice and crime.” : 

A Hindoo, a native of India, at a public meeting 
held recently in Rochester, N. Y., said: 

“The American films have done more than can 
be imagined in prejudicing the people of the East 
against the Western civilization and Christianity. 
The Nationalists pick out the vampire and bathing 
girls pictures and say, ‘That is the way Christian 
women expose their bodies. Do you want your 
women to become Christian’?”’ 

In the Atlantic Monthly, July 1921, page 28, in 
““Movies,”’ Katherine Gerould says: 

“T do not know whence these come which are 
doing, according to unquestionable authority, such 
harm among the brown and yellow races, but I 
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_ quite see that we have a great responsibility on our 
hands. I have heard it said and corroborated, in 
unimpeachable quarters, that to the movies is due a 
large part of the unrest of India. For a decade, the 
East Indian has been gazing upon the white man’s 
movie; and it is inevitable that he should ask why 
the people who behave that way at home should 
consider that they have a divine mission to civilize 


_- and govern other races. 


“T have no doubt that the worst films, not the 
best, are shipped to the remoter continents. Japan 
is overrun with foreign movies, as well as India. I 
do not know about China, but certainly the Dutch 
East Indies, Indo-China, the Straits Settlement are 
invaded. Read the guidebooks. Mr. J. O. P. 
Bland, who has been observing alien races in their 
own habitat for many years, with patient precision, 
avers that the American (and perhaps European 
movie) is doing incalculable harm to the mixed 
populaces of the South American republics. 

“To take only one instance: we can perfectly see 
that to the Hindu and the Mohammedan, the 
Japanese and the South American of Hispano- 
Moorish social tradition, the spectable of the movie 
heroine who is not only unchaperoned but scantily 
dressed, who more or less innocently ‘vamps’ every 
man within striking radius, who drives her own car 
through the slums at midnight, who places herself 
constantly in perilous or unworthy contact, yet who 
is on the whole considered a praiseworthy and 
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eminently marriageable young woman, is not cal- 
culated to enhance the reputation of Europe or of 
the United States. She violates every law of 
decency, save one, that is known to the Hindu, 
the Japanese, or the mestizo of South America. It 
is scarcely conceivable to them that anyone but a 
prostitute should behave like that. Yet they have 
it on good authority—the film—that she is the 
daughter of the American millionaire, or the British 
peer, who considers himself immeasurably the poor 
Hindu’s, the poor Jap’s, the poor peon’s superior.” 

The New York Tribune on September 4, 1923, 
under the heading “Our Worst Films Forward,” 
showed how American-made films are injuring the 
reputation of America abroad. 

“A recent editorial in “The Peking Daily News’ 
remarked that certain foreign films then showing 
were ‘debauching Chinese morals.’ Last spring the 
Chinese National Chamber of Commerce submitted 
to provincial authorities a petition requesting the 
restricting of motion picture exhibitions because of 
‘the harm done to the public by the showing of 
pictures representing burglary, robbery and other 
kinds of violence.’ These strictures were aimed at 
- American producers, because the majority of films 
now being shown in China are of American manu- 
facture. aa 

“The condition that called forth condemnation 
of this nature in China obtains elsewhere in the 
Orient. The fact seems to be that the motion picture 
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magnates, particuarly those of this country, regard 
the nations of the earth whose masses are most back- 
ward as the legitimate dumping ground for films 
whose crude sensationalism and inartistic produc- 
tion have rendered them unpalatable to the in- 
creasingly sophisticated taste of even the remoter 
country districts of America and Europe. Thought- 
ful Westerners in the Far East have often expressed 
the conviction that most of the producers send out 
only their poorest or their very oldest films, and 
certainly the picture that these films give of Ameri- 
can and European life is both unflattering and 
untrue. 

-“The American who attends the ‘movies’ in 
China and the rest of the Orient, and also in Russia 
and portions of Central Europe and South America, 
blushes for his country’s name as he watches the 
audiences eagerly absorb sometimes vicious and 
usually shallow and badly presented ideas, and with 
them a totally false conception of his civilization. 

“Present-day business ethics no longer rank gun 
running, drug peddling and alcohol selling to: back- 
ward peoples as honorable occupations. Should — 
not the flooding of the minds of these peoples with 
trashy, vulgar and pernicious ideas be placed in 
the same category when such ideas are presented 
as if they were accepted by the best codes of be- 
havior in the nations in which they originate? 

“Possibly the motion picture industry of the 
United States will fail to be moved by the desire to 
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assist the rest of the world by the exercise of self- 
restraint in this respect. In that case a more potent 
argument might be the fact that as the result of 
the flood of American ‘pennydreadful’ films, Ameri- 
can productions enjoy a very low reputation indeed 
among leaders of the nations whose masses have 
been exploited by them, and that, as the action of 
the Chinese Chamber of Commerce shows, indi- 
cations are visible of a tendency to shut out Ameri- 
can films entirely.” 

Who is to blame? The producer and exhibitor 
say it is the public. We do not believe this. It is 
true that the public patronizes unfit shows, but it 
does so because fit shows are not always available. 
Unobjectionable shows frequently receive’ enor- 
mous patronage and the more true their appeal to 
the American spirit, the greater their receipts. 

The motion picture industry is patronized by 
practically the entire people. The average citizen 
who believes that both he and his wife can get in- 
struction and wholesome amusement from the 
movies pays for his ticket, seats himself and enjoys 
thoroughly a good show. Then without warning 
he is slapped in the face by an utterly inexcusable 
offense, probably dragged in in the most wanton 
way. He feels that he, himself, and particularly his 
wife, have been insulted but his only alternative is 
to get up and leave the theatre and lose his price of 
admission or to swallow the insult and try to enjoy 
the remainder of the picture. That man has a right 
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to have protection against that kind of thing. He 
himself has a vested interest in the way that film 
is made and displayed. 

Mr. Sidney 8. Cohen, President of the Motion 
Picture Theatre Owners of America, hotly resenting 
the charge that the exhibitor is to blame accuses the 
producers: 

“You must know that the exhibitor has a very 
limited choice in his pictures, if he does not want 
to put a lot of them on the shelf and run his business 
ataloss. Most pictures are never seen by exhibitors 
until run at their theatres. They are sold to the 
exhibitor six months or longer in advance of the 
actual showing. Now as to the exploitation of the 
picture, you must know that the manufacturers 
through their publicity exploitation bureaus, so- 
called, furnish to the exhibitor the most risque and 
often the most ridiculous plans for advertising and 
exploiting the picture. If the exhibitor were not 
restrained by his common sense, and if he were to 
take literally the tons of printed advice that are 
hurled on him through the publicity mills of the 
producers, he would be in constant conflict with the 
penal law and spend much of his time either in jail 
or arranging for his bail. 

“The exaggerated sex appeal as a sin against the 
common decency of the American people must be 
laid at the door of the producer. The producers 
have misjudged the taste and demands of the pub- 
lic, otherwise, why would there be this universal 
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outcry against the low pitched appeal of the motion 
picture and against the exaggeration and degrada- 
tion of sex? You seem to forget that we exhibitors 
have absolutely nothing whatever to do with the 
titles selected for objectionable pictures, and, as 
you know, some of these titles are more objection- 
able than the pictures themselves. These titles are 
selected by the manufacturers without in any way 
consulting with the exhibitor. Motion picture 
theatre owners who have audiences consisting 
largely of families, are embarrassed almost every 
day by the selection of objectionable titles.” 

Years ago the producers became alarmed at the 
resentment of the public against the character of 
the films being produced and as a result the National 
Association of the Motion Picture Industry, in 
March, 1921, resolved that producers of motion 
pictures refrain from producing such pictures as 
might violate the following production standards: 

(a) which emphasizes and exaggerates sex appeal 
or depicts scenes therein exploiting interest in sex 
in an improper or suggestive form or manner; 

(b) based upon white slavery or commercialized 
vice or scenes showing the procurement of women 
or any of the activities attendant upon this traffic; 

(ce) making prominent an illict love affair which 
tends to make virtue odious and vice attractive; 

(d) with scenes which exhibit nakedness or per- 
sons scantily dressed, particularly suggestive bed- 
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room and bathroom scenes and scenes of inciting 
dances; 

(e) with scenes which unnecessarily prolong ex- 
pressions or demonstrations of passionate love; 

(f) predominantly concerned with the under- 
world or vice and crime, and like scenes, unless the 
scenes are part of an essential conflict between good 
and evil; 

(g) of stories which make drunkenness and gamb- 
ling attractive or with scenes which show the use of 
narcotics and other unnatural practices dangerous 
to social morality; 

(h) of stories and scenes which may instruct the 
morally feeble in methods of committing crime or 
by cumulative processes emphasize crime and the 
commission of crime; 

(i) of stories or scenes which ridicule or deprecate 
public officials, officers of the law, the United States 
Army, the United States Navy or other govern- 
mental authority, or which tend to weaken the 
authority of the law; 

(j) of stories or with scenes or incidents which 
offend the religious belief of any person, creed or 
sect or ridicule ministers, priests, rabbis, or recog- 
nized leaders of any religious sect, and also which 
are disrespectful to objects or symbols used in 
connection with any religion; 

(k) of stories or with scenes which unduly empha- 
size bloadshed and violence without justification in 
the structure of the story; 
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(1) of stories or with scenes which are vulgar and 
portray improper gestures, posturings and attitudes; 

(m) with salacious titles and subtitles in con- 
nection with their presentation or exhibition, and 
the use of salacious advertising matter, photo- 
graphs and lithographs in connection therewith.” 

This national association represented approxi- 
mately 95 per cent of all the motion pictures ex- 
hibited in the United States and if this resolution 
had been actually adhered to in the production of 
plays, criticism would practically have ceased. 
But it was not adhered to. Despite the fact that 
the industry is under the control of a few men and 
that they could easily revolutionize the character of 
pictures produced, no improvement is witnessed. 
It has been said with confidence that the motion 
picture industry is practically a monopoly in the 
hands of five Jews, Mr. Fox, Mr. Zukor, Mr. Loew, 
Mr. Laemmle and Mr. Lasky. These men, three 
of whom were born in foreign countries, now appear 
to be in effect an actual and most unsatisfactory 
Board of Censorship, determining the character of 
pictures produced to entertain our people at home, 
and represent our nation abroad. Small wonder 
that men who are ordinarily prejudiced against the 
very word censorship are being driven to the con- 
clusion that it would be better to have organized 
review by the Government rather than irresponsible 
censorship by Mr. Fox, Mr. Zukor, Mr. Loew, Mr. 
Laemmle and Mr. Lasky. 
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ENEMY FOUR 

“Lead us not into temptation”’ we are taught to 
pray. We have no right to ask our Father to “Lead 
us not into temptation” if we persist in filling our 
streets with temptation, in surrounding our children 
with evil suggestion. 

Dirt is only matter out of place, and wrong is 
frequently evil only because it constitutes a mal- 
adjustment between individuals. Certainly it is 
not wrong to take a sunbath, but it is wrong to 
take such a bath in Central Park. Any custom 
which suggests to our young people a maladjust- 
ment toward life is temptation to evil. 

Let us consider what should be our attitude 
simply as a matter of expediency toward such 
amusements as the dance. The opinions of Chris- 
tian people in regard to the dance might be brought 
under three classes: those who believe that it is un- 
objectionable; those who believe that it is wholly 
objectionable, and those who believe that while 
under ideal conditions it might be relatively harm- 
less, it is inexpedient in view of present times and 
present manners. 

We find radical differences of opinion among our’ 


- own people as to the state of morals of the youth 


of the land. Many thousands believe that young 
people are “rotten,” that recklessness and even 
immorality are prevalent in our schools and through- 
out society. On the other hand we have well-in- 
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formed, judicially-minded men and women who 
say that this is nonsense, that never before were 
young people so seriously-minded, so idealistic, so 
intent upon lives of service. 

We agree with the latter class with this qualifica- 
tion: that young people today are being subjected 
to far greater temptation than ever before and that 
this temptation is resulting in spectacular misbe- 
havior on the part of a somewhat limited class. 
The position of women in society is being readjusted 
and in the resulting confusion it is not surprising 
that many young girls find themselves bewildered, 
that they constantly question conventions which 
seem to them to be hangovers from a rejected phil- 
osophy. The automobile has come into its vogue 
just at this moment when all things are being chal- 
lenged, when the chaperon is being utterly routed. 
If ever the dance constituted an amusement gravely 
inexpedient, if not improper, this is the day. 

A few days ago, Mrs. Jones called upon her 
neighbor, Mrs. Brown, and found the latter enter- 
taining her daughter, Mrs. Little. The conversa- 
tion drifted to a discussion of the churches and Mrs. 
Little said, ‘What I don’t like about the Metho- 
dists is that they condemn dancing.” “I have 
never danced,” replied Mrs. Jones, “‘and the advice 
of the church in regard to this matter does not 
weigh upon me. IJ grew up ina Methodist Preacher’s 
home and if I can help it, my daughter is not going 
to dance. We hear on every hand of indiscreet con- 
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duct in connection with dances, even in our public 
schools; we hear accusations that petting and drink- 
ing are common in connection with dances at our 
best homes and I can not be enthusiastic about 
bringing my daughter into such temptation during 
her adolescent years.”’ 

“Well, I will have to admit that is true,” replied 
Mrs. Little. “I live in full view of Northwestern 
High School and what I see shocks me. To begin 
with, those young girls come to school in the day 
time dressed as though they were going to a ball 
and at evening dances they roll up in cars un- 
chaperoned, dressed with extreme lack of taste, 
begin dancing at 9:30 and start home at one or 
two o’clock in the morning in sedans, limousines 
and curtained cars with no older person to prevent 
their doing anything which appeals to them. I 
can not help but wonder of what their mothers are 
thinking.” 

It is no wonder that when facts are such as these, 
rumors are far worse. No wonder that well bred 
_ young girls tell their mothers of surprising con- 
versations overheard in gymnasiums. ‘The oc- 
casional shocking indictments brought against our 
public and private high schools are not worthy of 
serious attention, but where there is so much smoke, 
there must be a little fire and where there is fire, 
there is good reason to watch lest flying sparks 
bring the whole structure down in ashes. The dance, 
ideally conducted may be defended with plausibility. 


/ 
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When a pastime has so gripped youth in all gen- 
erations from the dawn of history, there is some- 
thing to be said for it. Rhythm has stirred the 
soul these thousands of years and will for thousands 
of years to come. 

Nothing else so insures the success of a social 
occasion as dancing. Games sometimes make a 
merry occasion and again they seem ‘‘kiddish.” 
But the hostess who provides a good floor and good 
music need not worry. She knows that the awk- 
ward moments, the devastating silences she so 
dreads, will harrass her no longer. She knows that 
clumsy and inept youths will succeed in making 
acquaintances if they can dance instead of talking. 

If there were not compelling reasons to the con- 
trary, the author would wish his daughter to dance. 
To forbid her dancing imposes upon her a social 
handicap of no slight importance. When she visits _ 
the social affairs of school friends and there is danc- 
ing, unless she participates she feels awkward and 
embarrassed. A sensitive child is very likely to 
feel that the prohibition of dancing makes her seem 
to be a walking protest against the conduct of her 
friends, a perpetual critic, a social non-conformist. 

Despite these things, our daughter is not going to 
dance if we can help it. Do not think that we join 
in the somewhat lurid denunciations of dancing 
sometimes heard. Not for the world would we say 
that all young ladies who dance indulge thereby in 
conduct provocative of unclean thoughts and emo- 
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tions. Young women of absolute purity of mind and 
life, Christian young women, dance. But no man 
who knows men and no woman who knows the red- 
blooded athletic girl of the day can ignore the fact 
that dancing is unduly stimulating to physical 
emotions. If dancing were invariably conducted 
under perfect conditions and circumstances; if the 
utmost propriety governed its conduct and Chris- 
tian conscience animated its chaperonage, it is | 
quite possible that dancing might be relatively 
harmless. But are these ideal conditions ever met? 
There once was a rule at certain military academies 
that cadets must maintain a distance of six inches 
between themselves and their partners in dancing. 
During the past few years we have seen dancing at 
the best hotels, in the best private homes, and at 
public dance halls from one end of this land to the 
other. We have never seen anything approximating 
that rule maintained in practice at any of these 
places. The fact is that the dancing at the best 
hotels and in many of our “best”? homes is fre- 
quently far worse than the dancing in the average 
public hall. 

What is dancing as a matter of fact? If you were 
asked to describe it to a man from Mars you would 
say: 

The man and woman face each other, his right 
arm is around her, and his left hand grasps her right 
hand. In this position they execute certain steps 
in timeto music. The rhythm, all psychologists and 
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physiologists agree, is sexually stimulating. The 
woman is usually dressed in thin and filmy stuff 
with bare shoulders and bare arms and is some- 
times pervaded by the odors of perfume, which in 
itself is a stimulant of sex feeling. 

There has never been a man born since time began 
who could take into his arms a young and beautiful 
woman under such circumstances and feel as if he 
were off by himself in the woods somewhere, fishing. 

Now all of this is not so shocking as it sounds. 
It is true that young people of the opposite sex 
exert upon each other under any circumstances a 
physical attraction. It is even true that this at- 
traction is essentially sexual in nature, but it is 
also true that there comes a time when ‘sex re- 
actions become primary and not secondary; socially 
unhealthful and not healthful; morally dangerous 
instead of inspiring. 

Of course, it may be said that the prevalence of 
improper dancing does not prove that this amuse- 
ment can not be so controlled as to be robbed of 
its evil. But while this may be theoretically possible, 
is it practically so? Suppose for instance, your 
daughter learns to dance and dances in the homes 
of her friends. She will have presented to her young 
men she has never seen before. Suppose she indi- 
cates clearly that she desires to dance in a way 
she considers entirely proper. Nevertheless the 
time will come when she will find it necessary to 
dance with men who will make no such concession 
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and since there is only a few inches between “‘proper’”’ 
and “‘improper’’ dancing, she is faced by a situation 
which she can not control. Indeed, her insistence 
upon dancing in a way which she considers “‘ proper” 
will make her stand out as a “‘crank’”’ even more 
than if she doesn’t dance at all. Soon or late she 
will yield to the inevitable and dance as they all 
dance. 

We will not inflict upon you a description of just 
what that dancing is as it is pictured by prominent 
authorities on physiology and psychology. Let us 
just quote a few paragraphs from a story by Rupert 
Hughes, one of he best known short story writers: 

“ “You dance gloriously!’ 

“ ‘Who wouldn’t with you?’ 

“He knew that other women’s husbands were 
dancing with other men’s wives. At the next table 
to them were three couples. They were exchanging 
wives in the dance and yet they remained friends. 
The savage tribes that practiced community of 
women, polyandry, polygamy—what more did they 
do than these Americans who were so proud of their 
homes and their morals? 

“Yet when the music stopped the wives must go 
back to their own men. You must not leave your 
arm about your partner after the last note nor put 
it there before the first. 

“Tt was a kind of game—like fencing, boxing, 
wrestling, sham-battling. This was love as a game, 
matrimonial make-believe with all sorts of rules. 
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The best of friends fought, fenced, wrestled, gambled 
for points, but not to the death. So in the dance 
love must be made, but only so far. Bluffing and 
feinting were legitimate, but you must play fair 
and not cheat. 

“So when the music raged, he and she were faun 
and nymph.” 

The injustice of this dancing craze becomes more 
than injustice when it enters into public schools. 
In our high schools, fourteen year old girls are made 
to feel foolish and embarrassed unless they spend 
the noon hour dancing. In the gymnasium too 
frequently the “physical training”’ is nothing but 
dancing. We are not speaking of folk dancing, but 

_of social dancing—the waltz, the two step, the fox 
trot, the one step, the toddle, the King Tut and a 
hundred others. We are told that this training 
gives grace to the young girl. What grace does she 
derive from the one step, which is simply walking 
forward, turning and walking backward, turning 
and walking forward, and so on until the music 
stops? In this and most of the other dances of the 
day the thing that is most important is not the 
steps, but the holds. 

The public schools were founded for the instruc- 
tion of our young people, not for their social train- 
ing. Young girls of Methodist and other church 
families have a right to attend these schools and 
feel perfectly at home in all of their activities. 
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Anything else constitutes an outrage upon their 
citizenship, an insult to their religion. 

And so, as a matter of policy, dancing in the 
public schools can not be defended. Are we not 
_ told in a thousand novels that youth has thrown 
conventions to the winds and is determined to live 
its own life, a life in which sex is the dominating 
impulse? And if these things be true or a tithe of 
them be true, is this the day to be introducing into 
our public educational system, founded by God- 
fearing men, an influence which stresses sex emo- 
tion and carries social relations to the very verge of 
indiscretion? We think not. 
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The line between good and evil is not straight; 
it winds in and winds out. Frequently what is evil 
is made good and what is good is made evil. Per- 
versions are the curse of youth. Industry becomes 
greed; zeal becomes fanaticism. The worst per- 
versions are the perversions of good and healthful 
motives to evil, unhealthful purposes—for money. 
The natural instincts of youth are daily coined into 
gold, not always legitimately but too frequently by 
gross and inexcusable misdirection. 

If the writer were asked what part of his school 
education did him the most good, he would answer 
immediately, football. True, even amateur games 
are subject to abuses. Too much attention to the 
pigskin does not promote the interests of the sheepskin. 

Nevertheless, amateur sport, conducted under the 
oversight of educators, teaches the young man to 
have confidence in himself, to know the glory of 
sacrifice for the common good, to subordinate his 
vanity, to become joyfully a cog in a machine 
operating for the honor of his college. It teaches 
him to endure hard knocks as a good soldier, to 
know that weariness soon passes and leaves no ill 
effects. It lets him know the real meaning of re- 
spect for the rights and privileges of opponents. 

In a football game between the United States 
Marines and the University of Michigan, the stu- 
dents were madly cheering a long run by a member 
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of their team when one of the cheer leaders noticed 
a Marine still stretched on the ground. Instantly 
‘his hand went up and the cheering ceased until it 
was apparent that the man was simply ‘out of 
wind” and not hurt. At a football game in the 
Harvard stadium, the quarterback of a small col- 
lege playing the Harvard team turned to the cheer- 
ing thousands and held up his hand to indicate that 
signals could not be heard unless the noise was 
stopped. Instantly the great crowd hushed. The 
“Middies” of the United States Naval Academy 
at Annapolis a year or so ago played against a team 
which did not make as good a showing as had been 
anticipated. Certain newspapers in their accounts 
described the efforts of the opponents of the Mid- 
shipmen in language which seemed sarcastic. Im- 
mediately the ‘‘Middies” issued a statement that 
they had enjoyed the visit of their opponents, that 
they had never met finer young men, and that the 
game had really been a close and hard one rather 
than the easy victory it seemed. 

The writer knows one young man who was a 
prominent athlete at one of our large colleges, who 
declined a $10,000 salary in order to go as a mis- 
sionary, another who is a member of a gospel 
team, and many others who are devout Christians. 

Where there is no sport there is disorder. Breath- 
itt County, Kentucky, was formerly famous for its 
feuds. Sport came in as an adjunct of education 
and now feuds are unknown in that county. 
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Children play at war. It is a natural impulse. In 
later years the same impulse will manifest itself in 
real fighting or in a glorified form of play fighting. 
The introduction of a playground into communi- 
ties which have been troubled by vicious encounters 
between organized gangs has frequently revolu- 
tionized the young life of the community. It is 
better that young people should meet on the ath- 
letic field in friendly rivalry, there exerting them- - 
selves to the utmost under rules which inculcate 
the spirit of fair play, rather than that they should 
meet in fist fights or feuds. 
- §$port is an enormous influence in American life 
today, a much greater one than before prohibition. 
Stadiums are being built to seat people by the 
hundred thousand. Sport is the friend of youth; 
its perversions are enemies. 

These perversions are of two kinds: In the direc- 
tion of brutality and in the direction of corruption. 
It was the sporting instinct of the Roman people 
which expressed itself in the gladiatorial combats 
and it is the sporting instinct in the Spanish people 
of today which finds its expression in the revolting 
practice of bullfighting. In America the most 
notable perversion in the direction of brutality is 
prizefighting. It is not in any sense a sport. Sport 
is essentially fair. Prizefighting is attended by 
graft, fakery and greed. In true sport the con- 
testant must never willingly profit by the pain or 
injury of his opponent. In prizefighting he must 
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take advantage of that pain or injury to inflict still 
greater pain and disabling injury. 

Do you doubt the assertion that prizefighting is 
not sport? Have you been misled by the persistent 
cunning characterization of prizefighting as “box- 
ing.” Listen to Mr. Damon Runyon, who writes 
“Sports” for the New York American: 

“True, they call fighting boxing nowadays. Box- 
ing sounds less harsh, less illegal. But you rarely 
see real boxing in the fighting of the present period. 

“When real boxing does come along the gallery 
quickly becomes impatient and whistles “The 
Merry Widow” waltz. 

“The writer has heard much about the ringmen 
of the old days, has listened to the talk of the 
veterans of the science of the old-timers. 

“No doubt they were quite skilful, and a skilful 
boxer, a boxer who KNOWS HIS BUSINESS is a 
pleasing spectacle. But what the gentlemen in the 
gallery and in the floor seats wish to see nowadays 
is SLUGGING. 

“Two fighters standing toe to toe and smashing 
away wildly at each other round after round, ears 
mangled, noses bleeding, keep a Madison Square 
Garden crowd on its feet yelling furiously. 

“Two really scientific BOXERS, fast, graceful, 
skilful, bore the same crowd to sarcastic remarks. 

““What’s the use of talking of boxing as a science, 
as an ART, when it is pure unadulterated FIGHT- 
ING the public pays to see? 
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“The most scientific boxers in America, men who 
really exemplify self defense, cannot draw two 
dollars in New York, and in few other places. They 
are apt to be thrown out of the ring accused of 
“stalling’.”’ 

This is why we call the long list of prizefight 
fatalities nothing but manslaughter. A prizefight 
is a case of assault and battery conducted as an 
exhibition. If a man is killed or hurt on the foot- 
ball field or the baseball field, it is always purely an 
accident. The man who hurt him did not mean to 
hurt him, has been coached not to hurt him and is 
penalized if the injury seems to be ‘unnecessary 
roughness.” In prizefighting when one man is hurt- 
ing his opponent he follows up his advantage ruth- 
lessly, knowing that his best chance of winning is 
so to injure or pain his opponent as to make it 
impossible for the fight to continue. And this is 
what the spectators want to see. The man who 
doesn’t dare resent an insult on the street corner is 
the man who will pay a large sum of money to see 
one man punch another in the prize ring. He feels 
that his expenditure at the gate allows him to be 
vicariously brave and conquering. He may at 
least imagine himself in the shoes of the profes- 
sional fighter who is not troubled by his own ti- 
midity and who can take and give hard blows. 

The Outlook quotes Heywood Broun who at- 
tended a recent championship bout at the Polo 
Grounds in the following words: 
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“For some time now we are not going to be 
much moved by any of the stories of the bad sport- 
ing manners of wretched foreigners. We have 
ceased to seethe over the fact that the gallery at 
Troon applauded when Hagen missed a putt, and 
the French may behave just as they please to any 
of our visiting athletes without out boiling over 
about it. 

“At the Polo Grounds Thursday night we heard 
thousands of American fans boo Eugene Criqui 
when he came into the ring and again when he was 
introduced. Later, when he reeled about the ring, 
drunk from surfeit of punches and loss of blood, we 
heard hundreds of men close at hand mock and 
taunt him. ‘So you’re a champion!’ they shouted, 
and ‘Knock him back to France!’ and such like. 

“And even when it was over and Dundee had 
won his well-deserved championship we heard men 
boo as Joe Humphreys guided Criqui to the ropes 
to receive a final greeting. Just what the defeated 
champion had done to deserve this we don’t know. 
Why should anybody have begrudged him the title 
he held for so short a time? He won it fairly and 
defended his honors promptly against the best 
available contender. He fought as brave a fight 
as the ring has known. Perhaps the answer is that 
crowds and congregations and conventions and all 
assemblages in which the individual loses elbow- 
room tend to stifle decent emotion.” 
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The boxing fan has apparently given Mr. Broun 
a distaste for the game as it is played which bids 
fair to last until the next championship contest. 

“As a matter of fact, we don’t want to hear much 
about boxing anymore. The lofty tradition of ring 
romance and chivalry is thin summer fiction. We 
have seen a little in the ring itself, but outside there 
isn’t enough to encircle the waist of a single stout 
spectator in the reserved section who cups his hands 
to shout ‘What’s the matter? Goonin! He can’t 
hurt you’.” 

Something of this same distaste for the pudgy 
citizen with the raucous voice was felt by a con- 
tributor to the Outlook who wrote of a contest at 
Madison Square Garden soon after the present 
boxing law, which permitted “boxing” in New 
York State, went into effect. Mr. H. T. Pulsifer 
concluded that article with a prophecy of a future 
Utopia where the evils of which Mr. Broun com- 
plains will be no more: 

“T think that in Utopia,” surmised Mr. Pulsifer, 
“they will order some things differently. I think 
the ringside in Utopia will be surrounded by clean- 
limbed athletes who are themselves willing and 
unafraid to exchange hard blows. Perhaps in 
Utopia the ringside seats will go to those with the 
best bodies and not to men with the fattest purse. 
The pudgy gentlemen whose fear of losing bets is 
only exceeded by their fear of personal blows will 
be relegated to the top gallery or beyond. And 
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those who fight in a squared ring will fight, not for 
greater purses than the salaries of kings and presi- 
dents, but for the love of a manly game. But 
Utopia lies a long way ahead.” 

The spectators hoot and jeer prizefighters who 
attempt boxing for the simple reason that they 
want to see someone hurt. 

James J. Corbett, at one time heavy-weight prize- 
fight champion of the world, in a newspaper article 
issued by the King Features Syndicate, Inc., agrees 
with Mr. Runyon. He says: 

“‘Fistic lovers of this generation seem to care but 
little about boxing, yet go into flights of enthusiasm 
over battles of sluggery. * * * 

“Tf the two greatest boxers in the world met in 
one arena, and two mighty sluggers met on the 
- game night in another, about 90 per cent of the 
fight throngs would go to see the sluggers at work. 

“And the whole reason is that the fans of this 
generation apparently want to see somebody 
punched into a pulp and flattened into oblivion. 
They do not care for displays of ring science, of 
generalship; they care not for ducking tactics, 
sidestepping, blocking and all the other boxer’s 
trickeries. What they want to see is two men 
step into each other, and, toe to toe, whale away 
until one or the other is smashed to the ground. 

“Boxing, therefore, seems to have become a lost 
art, simply because the public taste just now de- 
mands that two men step forward and proceed 
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about the gentle task of trying to murder each 
other.” 

The Dempsey-Firpo fight was called a boxing 
match, but to the surprise of the innocent bystander 
there was no boxing in it. 

Dempsey discarded all of his knowledge of box- 
ing and gave the crowd what it wanted—a fight. 


Probably Dempsey, by the use of his left, could — 


have prevented Firpo from touching him seriously, 
but he knew that the crowd wanted to see a fight, 
not a boxing match. If he had given the prettiest 
exhibition of boxing the country had ever seen the 
crowd would have left grumbling. They wanted to 
see blood. They wanted to see blows that were 
hard, placed where they would hurt. They got 
what they wanted. Dempsey and Firpo also got 
what they wanted—enough money to pay the 
salary of a public school teacher for five hundred 
years. 

It is not so hard to understand how a man can 
enjoy a fight of that kind provided he takes part 
in it himself. Perhaps that is human nature. But 
it is hard to see how anyone else can enjoy watching 
a fight of that kind. 

In the words of Arthur Brisbane, from the ring- 
side, ‘‘In addition to being brutal, prize-fighting is 
cowardly. Among the tens of thousands here you 
could find material for a first class, grand, hurried 
retreat in any battle. Men who like to see fighting 
don’t want to share in it. It is amazing with what 
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patriotic unanimity our best prize-fighters answered 
Uncle Sam’s call in the World War and hurried off 
to teach soldiers here in training camps.” The 
second most striking thing about the affair at the 
Polo Grounds in New York was the evident utter 
ignorance of sporting ethics on the part of the par- 
ticipants and spectators. Prize-fighting is the 
very antithesis of sport. To the extent that it 
becomes popular, sporting interest must decline. 

If you doubt these assertions you will be con- 
vinced by simply reading from day to day the 
sporting section of your daily newspaper. 

The following account from the New York Sun 
of a prize-fight between Carl Morris and Jim Flynn 
is typical: “Morris was practically slaughtered. 
Both of his eyes were closed, his nose was broken, 
his lips were slashed and he received so many blows 
on the right side of the head that it swelled to the 
size of a small pumpkin. Morris lost his bearings 
and presented a sorry spectacle. He received 
smashes in the face that fairly blinded him and 
swings on the jaw that rocked him to the heels; 
Morris bled profusely and was in such distress in 
the last few rounds that ringside spectators begged 
him to quit. Flynn won because he inflicted fearful 
punishment without let up.” 

The same fight was described by the New York 
Globe as follows: ‘‘Seven minutes of fighting and 
Morris’ face took on the appearance of a Japanese 
doll. Both eyes were slits, the lids puffed and the 
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skin over the cheek bones was stretched over 
swellings the size of two eggs. A hard switching 
swing to Morris’ face and his nose became flattened. 
And so the fight went round after round. Each 
time Morris came out of his corner it was only the 
question of a few moments when Flynn would 
muss up the giant’s features and start the heavy 
flow of blood again. At times both were covered 
with blood from head to foot. It was a brutal 
affair. Some left the scene in disgust.” 

The New York World described this fight in the 
following words: “In the third round Morris could 
not see. He was feeling for his man with one hand 
and hitting with the other. His face was puffing 
from the effects of Flynn’s blows, for his skin and 
his flesh were soft. Here and there around the 
ring men were calling out to Referee White to 
stop it. No more desperate heavyweight battle 
was ever fought. Morris was red from head to 
foot; Flynn, too, but not from his own veins. The 
men were like red Indians. In Flynn’s corner, Abe 
Attel, his second, was jumping up and down and 
shrieking: ‘Get him, Jim. He can’t see you. 
Finish him, Jim. He can’t see you. Finish him, 
Jim’.” 

The New York Journal said that Morris was 
literally chopped to pieces: “His face began to 
resemble a piece of chopped beef. . . . They 
cleaned Morris up and sent him out for more in the 
seventh round. Within a few seconds he was a 
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more revolting spectacle than ever. The men went 
back to their corners a disgusting sight. Morris’ 
face looked anything but human. But his seconds 
by hard work fixed him up and he was reasonably 
clean when he stepped out for the eighth round. A 
more gory spectacle was never seen on a fighting 
platform. There were rounds when each man’s 
shoulders and breasts were smeared all over with 
blood.” 

In justice it may be said at least Morris, in this 
fight, showed courage. In the words of one cor- 
respondent, ‘“‘If it had been war instead of sport, 
it would have been magnificent. As it was—well it 
wasn’t sport.’ 


A RECENT FIGHT 


The Morris-Flynn fight was not recent but bru- 
tality is no less today than it was ten years ago. 
The Washington Herald of November 27, 1920, 
describes a fight between Benny Leonard and Joe 
Welling as follows: 

“Young Joe Welling was sent to certain slaughter 
in the fourteenth round of the light weight cham- 
pionship fight in Madison Square Garden tonight 
(November 26th). 

“He had lived through the thirteenth round under 
fearful punishment at the hands of Benny Leonard, 

the Bronx Hebrew, who holds the title. 
“Fis eyes were heavy with sleep, his nose and 
mouth were dripping blood, and his knees were 
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knocking beneath him as the thirteenth round 
closed and he staggered to his corner. 

“His seconds hastily jammed a stool beneath his 
quivering body, threw water on him and then as 
the bell rang for the fourteenth, pushed him to the 
center of the ring. 

“Leonard, dark-browed, furious, the black hair 
that they say is rarely mussed in a fight, tossing 
damply about his face, rushed upon the helpless 
boy, swinging madly with both hands. 

“Welling fell weakly, but got up again, tottering, 
bleeding.”’ 

In the thirteenth, ‘Welling was down half a 
dozen times, twice nearly falling out of the ring, 
and hanging limply over the lower rope like a wet 
rag, his head almost on the press bench. Somehow 
he struggled to his feet, sheer instinct prompting 
him to get up. 

“He clung weakly to Leonard, as if dumbly be- 
seeching him to desist. The black-haired Leonard 
shook him off and smashed and smashed again. 

“Twelve thousand men and women were on their 
feet shrieking—some for the referee to stop the 
fight, others from mere blood lust. Haukop should 
have stopped the fight then. The blond boy was 
outclassed. It passed the stage of sport, but 
Haukop waited until the fourteenth, and then the 
crowd surged about the ring, some shouting cries 
of encouragement to Welling for his showing and 
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some yelling derisively to Leonard, “You’re a fine 
champion—can’t knock out a dead man!”’ 


Is Tus “Sport?” 


In Jack Dempsey’s own story of a fight in which 
he got $50,000 for beating a man alleged to be half 
sick, he said: 

“T shot a right hook with all my power. It was 
headed for the jaw. As I did it, I knew Miske was 
through. He sank down onto his side. I doubted 
whether he would get up again. I stepped away 
from him where he lay, his face writhing in pain. 
It seemed the blow had crushed him. But that boy 
climbed to his feet before the count of ten. But he 
was all gone then. And there was nothing for me 
to do but walk over, take a careful aim and hit his 
_jaw once more.” 

There was never a more brutal prize-fight in 
history than the contest between Dempsey and Jess 
Willard. Willard was beaten to a pulp. But in his 
own words in his description of the Miske prize 
fight, he shows clearly that the element of sport 
does not enter into these affairs. In the real sport- 
ing world there is nothing but scorn for the man 
who would take advantage of an opponent who is 
sick, hurt or helpless. In prize fighting the con- 
testants are not only glad to take any unfair ad- 
vantage but they scheme constantly for such op- 
portunities. 
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LEGALIZING CORRUPTION 

Bills to legalize prize fighting are bills to estab- 
lish centers of political corruption, sex perversion 
and crime. Some of the most prominent prize 
fights in America in recent years have been directly 
contrary to law and have been tolerated by Gov- 
ernors who pretended to think they were boxing 
matches although there is not a newsie on the 
streets of any big city who is not perfectly aware 
that the bouts were prize fights. 

Perhaps the brutality connected with this busi- 
ness is not its worst phase. Who would be willing 
to be responsible for the statement that the Demp- 
sey-Gibbons fight was on the square? If Dempsey 
had knocked out Gibbons there would have been 
no return battle with its reward of more than a 
quarter million dollars. A prize fight is the easiest 
thing in the world to fake. A punch can be pulled 
a sixteenth of an inch and changed from a knock- 
out to a part of the fake. Preliminary boys fre- 
quently sleep in the same bed. It is probable that 
three times out of four, when a prize fight is not 
bloody disgrace it is fraudulent. 

Enough of them are on the square, however, to 
make the so-called sport a factor in the death rate. 
Boxers after completing their days in the ring 
usually die of tuberculosis, heart trouble or dis- 
lhu~eg of the kidneys, liver or other internal organs. 
crow John L. Sullivan lived to a ripe old age. Bob 
of encO\mons, however, one of the best of them, 
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died in middle life. Terry McGovern was a young 
man when he was buried. Luther McCarty was 
killed in the ring. So were a score of others. Matty 
Baldwin, George Dickson, Sandy Ferguson, Joe 
Gans, Eddie Campi, Joe Tuber, Honey Boy Mel- 
lody, Sam MeVey, all died early in life. Few men 
can long survive brutal assaults upon their vital 
organs. 

They call this thing “sport,” but the average 
prize fight and the average fight fan do not know 
the meaning of sport. Recently in New York, 
Eugene Criqui, a French war veteran, part of 
whose jaw had been shot away, won a world’s 
championship and shortly thereafter fought Johnny 
Dundee. Criqui was about as decent as a prize 
fighter can well be, but the crowd, which was evi- 
dently mostly from the East Side of New York 
and composed almost entirely of foreigners, boohed 
and hissed him from start to finish. In the fight 
between Wilde and Pancho Villa it is practically a 
certainty that Villa won by a blow put over after 
the bell had rung. In any amateur sport he would 
have been disqualified immediately. This prize 
fight also was very brutal, Wilde being severely 
punished. 


PRIZE FIGHTS AND RACE CONFLICTS 


Just now effort is being made to bring together 
Jack Dempsey and Harry Wills. Wills is a negro. 
If these two men fight, it will probably mean the 
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death of various negroes and white men who are 
today walking the streets in perfect peace with 
their neighbors. The fight between Jack Johnson 
and Jeffries caused a number of such deaths, race 
feeling being dangerously aroused. Contests of 
courtesy, kindness and helpfulness between whites 
and blacks are badly needed in this country, but 
hloody battles arousing feelings of hatred and race 
rivalry in the lower parts of the population add 
infinitely to the difficulties of the race problem. 
Not the least of these difficulties is that in the 
event the black man wins, he is pushed into promi- 
nence as a type and leader of his race. Jack John- 
son, while he held the heavyweight championship, 
was the most prominent negro in the country de- 
spite the fact that he is one of the lowest specimens 
of that race this side of the jungles, notorious for 
criminal sex affairs with white women. Infinitely 
great was the damage done to a hardworking, 
climbing race by the infamous notoriety of this black 
prize fighter. A white prize fighter is not taken as 
a type of the white race, but a champion black prize 
fighter stands forth in the public eye almost to the 
exclusion of black educators, bishops, business men 
and hardworking, honest and loyal laborers. 

Even real boxing is of such a character that it 
requires constant watching if it is not to degenerate 
into something worse. At the beginning of the war, 
boxing was encouraged in the Army and Navy 
under rules which minimized the dangers. Con- 
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tests never exceeded six rounds; rounds did not 
exceed two minutes; the bouts were between ama- 
teurs only, with medals and not money for prizes; 
decisions were on points; no admission fees were 
charged, and everything was under military dis- 
cipline. And yet, it was not many months until 
the Army and Navy, which are essentially services 
of youth, were found to be in the position of en- 
couraging prizefighting, assisting in the perversion 
of sport and aligning themselves with the enemies 
of youth. 

On August 16, 1923, announcements in Wash- 
ington, D. C., advertised a contest near the city 
between Bob Garcia, “Champion of the Army— 
Camp Holabird,’ and “Honey Boy” Finnegan, 
Champion of the Navy—wvU. S. 8. North Dakota.” 
This it seems was to decide an issue between the 
Army and Navy of the United States, a Christian 
nation. The advertising stated that Garcia had 
knocked out Kid Williams, and that Finnegan was 
“The greatest little man from the navy since 
Johnny Buff.” 

Another prizefight involving the participation of 
service men was advertised for the same arena. 
The Washington Herald announced this fight thus: 

“Ttalian Jack Renzo is preparing for his tilt with 
rugged Jack Perry, Champion of the Navy. Perry 
is from the Battleship North Dakota. Renzo 
whipped Jack McCarthy, the Marine Corps Cham- 

pion.” 
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The Washington Herald also said again: 

“There should be plenty of zip to the six rounder 
that sends Red Bernola, the Atlantic Fleet’s smash- 
ing lightweight mixer against Bob Yeoman, the 
local favorite. Tex Stovall, the husky Marine, and 
Lefty Hurley of Anacostia are on the card for a 
four round opener.” 

The Board of Temperance, Prohibition and Pub- — 
lic Morals of the Methodist Episcopal Church took 
this matter up with Secretary of the Navy Denby 
on December 22, 1923, in the following letter: 

Dear Mr. Secretary: 

“The Board of Temperance, Prohibition and Pub- 
lic Morals of the Methodist Episcopal Church offers 
the following suggestions which might be. worthy 
of consideration in making any re-adjustment of 
the Navy’s policy in regard to boxing. 

At present, according to the best of our observa- 
tion and information, men in the Navy and Marine 
Corps are being permitted to enter into contests 
against professional prizefighters under conditions 
which seem to parallel exactly the conditions or- 
dinarily obtaining in commercial prizefighting. 

1. Suggested that men in the service be per- 
mitted to engage in contests only with men regu- 
larly enlisted in the service. 

2. That officials of such contests be only com- 
missioned men in the United States Navy or Marine 
Corps. 
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8. That such officials be instructed to render 
decisions made only upon points indicating skill in 
boxing, not taking into consideration the punishing 
effect of any blow, and that they be instructed to 
stop any contest which begins to take on the aspects 
of brutality. 

4. That special rules as to duration of rounds, 
length of contest, size of gloves, etc., be made by 
the Navy itself. 

5. That an effort be made to preserve the strictly 
amateur character of every contest by barring men 
who have participated in professional prizefighting, 
by eliminating money prizes and by refusing to 
permit participation of enlisted men in such con- 
tests before audiences of civilians except where en- 
tire control is vested in the Navy. 

It is suggested that perhaps a limitation of 
rounds to six; length of rounds to two minutes; 
size of glove, eight to ten ounces, and similar regu- 
lations would serve to differentiate boxing as a 
sport in the Navy from the professional prizefight- 
ing which at present it seems Navy boxing is tend- 
ing to support.” 

In a few weeks it was announced in the public 
press that President Coolidge himself had become 
interested and that the Secretary of the Navy, who 
was in his younger days a famous athlete, intended 
to issue orders which would restore boxing in the 
Navy and banish prizefighting, an attitude upon 
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the part of the administration greatly to be com- 
mended. 

Brutality, however, is not the only evil of prize- 
fighting. The spectacle of millions being poured 
out for the benefit of prizefighters and their man- 
agers, men who are frequently the very dregs of the 
human race, while our educators are paid in meager 
thousands; ministers serve for starvation wages; 
soldiers defend with their lives the honor of the 
country for thirty dollars a month, and Congress- 
men, who make the laws that govern the country, 
command a salary of only $10,000 a year, is a dis- 
grace to the country. 

The graft, the fakery, the mere fact that the 
whole game is well nigh a monopoly, such, disgust- 
ing exhibitions of greed as the Shelby, Montana, 
affair, all contribute to the indictment. Still more 
important is the contemptuous disregard of law 
manifested by these people. It is against the law 
to transmit prizefight pictures in interstate com- 
merce but the promoters do so constantly, pay a 
fine and then make substantial profits by uninter- 
rupted exhibitions. It is against the law to con- 
duct a prizefight at all in such states as New Jersey, 
but was not the Carpentier-Dempsey fight held in 
that state? The law of New Jersey (P. L. 1898, 
1898, page 8606) says, (Section 40): 

“Any person who shall be engaged in any fight 
or combat with fists, with or without gloves, whether 
such fight or combat be for money or any other 
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valuable thing or for any benefit for any other per- 
son or merely to test the skill or bodily powers of 
the pugilists or combatants, and every person who 
shall aid, assist or abet in such fight or combat; or 
any person who shall be present at any such fight 
or combat whether coming from a foreign State or 
not, for the purpose of witnessing the same shall be 
guilty of a misdemeanor.” 

But what means law to the prizefight promoter? 
And what could be more absolutely antithetical to 
sport than contempt for the rules of the game? 
And what are the rules of the game of life in New 
Jersey, but the laws of the State? 


ENEMY SIX 


There is a world of facts and a world of words. 
In the world of words, gambling is sport. In the 
world of facts it is not even close akin to sport. It 
has threatened various sports with death time and 
again. It might be that if racing had never been 
associated with gambling it would today be en- 
joyed by great throngs of people paying to see it 
conducted somewhat as_ professional be is 
conducted. 

Douglas MacKenzie says that the Calcutta 
Diocesan Conference spent a whole day trying to 
see what was wrong about gambling, but did not 
succeed. Herbert Spencer bases his disappravat 
upon the following theory: 

“Tt is a kind of action by which pleasure is ob- 
tained at the cost of pain to another. The normal 
obtainment of gratification, or of the money which 
purchases gratification, implies firstly, that there 
has been put forth equivalent effort of a kind which, 
in some way, furthers the general good; and implies, 
secondly, that those from whom the money is 
received get, directly or indirectly, equivalent satis- 
faction. But in gambling the opposite happens. 
Benefit received does not imply effort put forth and 
the happiness of the winner implies the misery of the 
loser. This kind of action is therefore essentially 
anti-social, sears the sympathies, cultivates a hard 
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egoism, and so produces a general deterioration of 
character.” 
_ MacKenzie himself states it thus: 

“Here, in the act of gambling, there is a certain 
amount of pleasure gained, but its price is pain to 
another; and wherever individual pleasure is bought 
by the infliction of individual pain, such conduct 
is anti-social; it makes self the sole end, and de- 
liberately sacrifices others for that end.” 

The truth is that it is essentially an anti-social 
and immoral act to secure property without the 
production of value, either upon your own part, or 
by a friend who offers his own labor in place of 
yours. The total production of wealth throughout 
the world is far below the legitimate needs of 
humanity. It is improperly distributed, of course, 
but were it distributed evenly among us, it would © 
still not support all the people in comfort. No one 
has a right to consume without producing. 

Gambling, probably, ranks next to drink as a 
wholly unnatural provocative of crime and moral 
disaster. Just at present we are suffering from an 
epidemic of the gambling fever. France, where 
gambling was legalized in 1907, under a system by 
which the government secures 15 per cent of the 
profits, is now selling lottery bonds, according to 
reports. 

A similar proposition in Great Britain was de- 
feated by the moral sense of the people. Stock 
speculation is at high tide. Every effort is made to 
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keep baseball free from gambling, yet baseball pools 
are common. Handbooks and poolrooms are 
thriving; slot machines and punch-boards are busy. 

You can’t teach thrift in the face of the gambling 
craze. You can’t safeguard the prosperity of the 
home without fighting the gamblers. You can’t 
preach the square deal when men are being rewarded 
by chance and not by the amount of their return to 
society. You can’t preach industry without op- 
posing everything which tends to break down 
God’s law of work. You can’t preach the brother- 
hood of man without condemning the gambling 
instinct which leads a man to take from his brother 
' without adequate return. 

Nothing else eats into character as does the 
gambling mania. It seems to sap the very soul, 
leaving only the husk of character. If we had our 
choice as to whether our son should be obsessed 
with the gambling mania or by the appetite for 
drink, we should choose the drink. There is no 
Keeley Cure for the gambling disease. The boy 
who is manly, courageous, industrious and loyal is 
too frequently converted into a sneak, a shirker 
and a thief when he gets the craze for following the 
races or sitting up nights to play poker. 

The scandal which occurred in professional base- 
ball a few years ago, resulting in the corruption of 
almost an entire team and the throwing of a world’s 
championship was brought about by professional 
gamblers. Judge Landis who knows how narrowly 
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baseball escaped wreck by this scandal does not 
call gambling sport. On the contrary in a letter to 
Mr. H. N. Pringle, he said: 

“T am interested in the suppression of gambling 
by means of base ball pools. Indeed, this is one of 
the most vicious influences in our social life today, 
for the reason that it draws money from those who 
can least afford to lose it. In addition to this, it 
is most offensively crooked, in that it is so organized 
and administered that it simply amounts to fleecing 
the victims.” 

Fielding Yost and Alonzo Stagg, football coaches 
of Michigan and Chicago Universities, who have 
vigorously warned their student bodies against 
gambling, know that it is not sport; in fact, they 
have said that it is the only thing which can ruin 
football. Their opinion is well supported by the 
deplorable scandal in two great universities a few 
seasons ago, one of the universities dropping nearly 
its entire team from the school. 

Is the young man who passes around in the 
grandstand trying to lay a few dollars on the result 
of the game interested in sport? He should be 
cheering his team to victory, but instead he is 
seeking to make a little money and his mind can 
think of nothing but the few dirty dollars he hopes 
to win. 

If you wish to see sad, worried, anxious faces, 
visit a race track. You will not hear a laugh dur- 
ing the entire day. There is no gayety, no cheer. 
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The atmosphere is that of commercialism at its 
worst. 

In 1912 it appeared that race track gambling in 
this country was on the verge of extinction. In 
1918 the demoralization due to the war resulted in 
the reopening of 18 Canadian tracks and a rebirth 
of interest in race track gambling throughout the 
United States, Mexico and Cuba. As in other 
hostile movements against the integrity of youth, 
the financial motif is prominent. A brokerage 
company of Fort Worth, Texas, recently circularized 
certain people asking them to invest in the estab- 
lishment of a race track across the Mexican line. 
This track, it advises, will be established in an 
ideal climate with a perfect natural beach, a glorious 
ocean and majestic mountains.” This brokerage 
company estimates the profits of this race track as 
follows: 


Daily percentage from 12 Mutual Machines..... $ 4,500.00 
7b%\ of profit from 10) books:<...2.< «0. «seen 3,500.00 
Cut in’ on 10 other: books... ....-.c2ee come 2,500.00 
Daily gate receipts 3,000 people at $1.50....... 4,500.00 
Malyeprokt from Bar sic icjeeis esieleisiecioe as eee 1,000.00 
Daily profits on racing programs............. 150.00 
Daily ‘profit on ‘wire service....).....2... eee 300.00 
Daily “cafe uprolits tiv cte)- sisie.c sicwie's sles sofas aaa 100.00 
BiG SUX PWHCCI sieyesalecs 1s:erer0: oho sejereietajois.cls ore etcetera 3,500.00 
Gambling, preceding racesS..........seceseeeses 3,000.00 
Total grossidaily profits: .......-.... eee $23,050.00 

PUUPSEA sierere tennis ote tore @ Gevisiacelambecre oles $ 8,500.00 

Daily VEXpeOnse\.iccictes eteistel ts on one 1,800.00 
——-_ 10,300.00 

$10,300.00 


$12,750.00 
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“With only 150 Racing days at $12,750.00 profit 
per day, the yearly profit would be $1,912,500.00.”’ 

As the authorized capital stock of the company 
is only $2,000,000 the profit is 100%. 

It is perfectly apparent, therefore, why some 
men are so interested in promoting the “sport” of 
racing. The re-opening of the 13 tracks in 1918 was 
followed by a further development. Twenty-four 
tracks for gambling have opened since 1920, and 
are responsible for mulcting the people of many 
millions of dollars. It must be remembered that 
there are more than 1,000 tracks for racing in the 
United States which do not encourage or permit 
gambling, but Jockey Club tracks, which are about 
60 in number in North America, exist only for that 
purpose. 

The publication of tips and odds on race track 
betting enables many thousands of men in com- 
munities where racing is not permitted to conduct 
handbooks and pool rooms to degrade the young 
by perverting their sport interest. 

It is estimated that there are at least three 
hundred bookmakers in the City of Washington, 
D. C., alone, and the number in New York City 
is probably ten times that figure with 100,000 
patrons. One can stand on a corner at Times 
Square and meet half a dozen “bookies” in a few 
minutes. Professional gamblers-are almost all well 
known. Those who make books at the race tracks 
hardly number more than two hundred and they 
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go from track to track as a circus moves from 
town to town. It would be quite possible for us to 
name three-fourths of these men. 

One of the worst features of race track gambling 
is the utter lawlessness. For instance, in New York 
State it is absolutely against the law to gamble on 
the races. The New York Constitution even pro- 
hibits it in the following words: 

“Nor shall any lottery or the sale of lottery 
tickets, pool selling, bookmaking or any other kind 
of gambling hereafter be authorized or allowed 
within the state, and the Legislature shall pass ap- 
propriate laws to prevent offenses against any of 
the provisions of this section.” 

In the autumn of 1928, the writer visited Jamaica, 
Long Island, to see the races, paying $3.85 admis- 
sion, for which he was given a badge on the back of 
which was printed the following: : 

“The purchaser or holder of this ticket or badge 
of admission accepts the same and is admitted to 
the ground of the Association upon the express con- 
dition that he will not violate any provision of any 
statute, prohibiting pool selling, bookmaking or 
other gambling; that upon a breach of this pro- 
vision he will, at the request of any officer of the 
Association immediately leave the grounds and 
that upon failure to comply with such request he 
may be removed upon the order of any officer of 
the Association without any reason being given 
therefor.” On that day, under the grandstand and 
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in front of the grandstand, not less than one hundred 
bookmakers were taking and paying bets. The 
whole thing was perfectly open and as a matter of 
fact these bookmakers were under strict oversight 
and regulation of “the Big Boss.”’ This is the kind 
of humbuggery and hypocrisy the “anti-reformers”’ 
exemplify daily. They say you can’t enforce the 
prohibition law. The truth is you can’t enforce 
any law against these people and their kind with 
their consent, that is, unless they are perfectly 
willing to obey the law anyway. And at various 
times men have been brought into courts of New 
York State and prosecuted for bookmaking with 
an utter lack of success, the prosecuting officers 
showing the greatest apathy, the judge evidencing 
an entire lack of sympathy; and every possible 
technicality and hampering rule preventing any pro- 
tection of the people from this vice which they have 
forbidden in their constitution. 

It must be remembered that this evil, by means 
of telephone and telegraph, is extended to all parts 
of the country. 

Only Nevada, Kentucky and Maryland now have 
legalized race track gambling, but it is also carried 
on contrary to law in Louisiana, Arkansas, Wyom- 
ing, and to a certain extent in New York. From 
all of these tracks and from the tracks at Havana 
and Tia Juana, Mexico, information as to racing 
and odds is sent broadcast throughout the United 
States, and upon the basis of this information, 
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handbooks and poolrooms conduct an enormous 
business, while racing forms and sporting periodicals 
give advice of more or less value to would-be bettors. 
One newsstand in Washington, D. C., stated that 
it sold 200 copies of one ‘‘advice’’ envelope at $2 
each every day and there are many such advice 
sheets on the market. Incidental to this gambling 
are defalcations, fraud, swindling schemes, murders, 
and bankruptcies. The extent of the evil is realized 
only by the chiefs of police of the country. 

_ A handbook is conducted by one or more men 
‘who book and pay bets on the basis of records 
which they carry in their pockets. A poolroom is 
a regular place of business where bets are received 
and results announced. 

It is often claimed that to strike at gambling is 
to injure the horse-breeding industry, as the breed- 
ing of roadsters and hunters is improved by stud 
stock developed in connection with racing. This 
ignores the fact that while there are less than twenty 
gambling tracks in the country there are more than 
one-half a thousand tracks where racing is open to 
the public but no gambling permitted and no odds 
quoted. 

Some typical newspaper heads illustrating the 
extent and character of the fraud resting upon this 
evil read as follows: 

“Fs Out $5,000 On Fake Race Game; Piano 
Manufacturer Meets Genial Speculators Who Cost 
Him Money.” 
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“Alleged Wire Tappers Held in $100,000 Each; 
Montreal Contractor Claims That a Gang Took 
$125,000 From Him in Fake Race Betting.” 

“Wire Tapping Gang Fleeced Victims of Million, 
Police Say.” 

_ “Says Fake Race Cost Him $7,000.” 

“Young Man Nears Ruin by Playing Races.” 

“Saves $10,000 and Loses All on Fake Races.” 

“30 Months in Prison for $75,000 Embezzler; 
Gambling Downfall of Girard Trust Assistant Re- 
ceiving Teller.” 

“Bookmakers Get Woman’s $30,000.” 

It will be noticed that practically all of these 
headlines, which are genuine, refer to betting on 
‘races by persons who were not present when the 
race was run. It is in nearly every case handbook 
business, poolroom business, or fraud, which would 
’ not have been possible but for the existence of such 
evils. In New York City alone, it is estimated by a 
former race man that there are 100,000 handbook 
and poolroom players. 

Effort was made in the last Congress to break up 
handbooking and the poolroom business, to prevent 
a great deal of this fraud and crime, by the passage 
of a law forbidding the transporting through the 
mail and in interstate commerce of race betting 
and other gambling information, tips and odds. 

Mr. R. E. Enright, Police Commissioner of New 
York, in a letter to the Board of Temperance, Pro- 
hibition and Public Morals of the Methodist Epis- 
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copal Church in January, 1920, writes in behalf of 
the federal legislation as follows: 


POLICE DEPARTMENT, CITY OF NEW YORK 


Such a bill would be of assistance in the pre- 
vention of fraud and crime due to betting on races, 
and would be of considerable assistance to the 
police department of this city in suppressing gamb- 
ling, particularly gambling on horse races. 

During the past year nine elaborate centrals, or- 
ganized for the purpose of distributing racing in- 
formation to gamblers, have been driven out of this 
city, but they are still a source of annoyance, in- 
asmuch as they have re-established themselves in 
an adjoining State and in cities located just out- 
side the New York City jurisdiction, and although 
they are considerably handicapped in their opera- 
tions, they are still able to furnish information to 
some of their former clients. 

R. E. ENRIGHT, Police Commissioner. 


Police officials of Chicago, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Atlanta and a hundred other cities also endorsed 
the proposed law, one of them saying it would be a 
“‘God’s blessing,”’ but the publishers of such racing 
sheets as the New York Telegram and Chicago 
Racing Form and other publishers who had been 
misled into believing that the law violated the 
principle of a free press, prevented the passage of 
this bill which would have closed 4,000 poolrooms 
and innumerable handbooks. 
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In discussing this measure the New Orleans 
Times-Picayune, of January 12, 1922, said: 

“This newspaper believes, as strongly as any 
other can, in the ‘freedom of the press,’ and is 
prepared to go as far as any other in defense of that 
principle whenever it is actually menaced with 
violation and invasion. We do not believe it is 
properly invoked in the present instance, however, 
and we declare without hesitation in favor of sound 
and sane federal legislation to prevent the trans- 
mission interstate of the ‘dope.’ A sound federal 
law against that ‘dope’ is just as legitimate, just 
as proper, just as necessary in the public interest, 
as the anti-lottery law. 

“We urge our fellow newspaper folk, and liberal 
minded people in general, not to let themselves be 
stampeded, by the raising of a mistaken issue, into 
unconscious defense of an abuse that cries out for 
remedy. 

“Not only is federal legislation against racing 
‘dope’ proper and desirable, but it is necessary, in 
our judgment, because the evil aimed at can not 
be reached by state legislation alone. So long as 
_ the ‘dope’ can be published by newspapers outside 
a given’state and distributed throughout that state 
by mail, the abuse will flourish in defiance of state 
law. As the lottery evil necessitated federal legis- 
lation, so the evils sired by ‘racing dope’ require 
federal legislation for their cure—and for the same 
reason.” 
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In fact, perhaps ninety per cent of the news- 
papers of the country have voluntarily discon- 
tinued the printing of race track betting news but 
those who continue it plague the country Withs a 
great loss and evil. 

But race track gambling is not the only form in 
which this evil menaces our young people. Mr. 
Henry N. Pringle, one of the best of reform in- 
vestigators, recently located lottery gambling in 
128 towns. The lotteries involved in this list were 
the Fort Erie Stock Mutual (Ft), with weekly dis- 
tribution of $2,600; the Wall Street Weekly (W), 
with $2,700 in prizes, and the Collegiate Football 
pool with $3,310 weekly distribution during the 
season. The list of towns where these lotteries 
were flourishing began with Anderson, New York, 
and ended with Youngsville, Pennsylvania, and in- 
cluded towns large and small throughout the country. 

The following is a short list of lotteries, all cir- 
culating tickets in the United States: 

Lottery Place of Drawings Total Cap. 
Prizes Prize 
New Louisiana Lottery Porto Cortez, Hondu- 


ras $545,300 $100,000 
Ft. Erie Mut. Invest. Co. Ft. Erie, Ont. 614,490 100,000 
Republica Lottery Havana, Cuba 500,000* 150,000 
Louisiana Lottery Monterey, Mexico 500,000* 100,000 
Royal Cuban Lottery § Havana, Cuba 500,000* 
American National 100,000 25,000 
Metropolitan Lottery Co. Montreal, Que. 54,991 20,000 
The Louisiana Co. Montreal, Que. 70,991 25,000 
Canadian Nat. Lottery Montreal, Que. 
Kentucky Lottery Co. Montreal, Que. 53,092 15,000 


S. American Lottery Co. Caracas, Venezuela 114,776 30,000 
Rising Sun Benefit Club Montreal, Que. 43,035 10,000 


- 
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Illustrating clearly the menace of this thing to 
true sport we mention 20 systems of baseball pools 
in eight states, involving gambling amounting to 
$20,000,000 annually. Six of these baseball pools 
which claim to disburse more than a million dollars 
during the season and which probably collect at 
least $2,000,000, are named below: 


Loteria Nacional De 


Beneficencia Canal Zone 65,000 20,000 

Danish Colonial Lottery Copenhagen, Denmark 750,000 200,000 
System of Price of _ First Total 
Pool ticket Prize Prizes 

RIES D5 Sicisio.o-> o'e siued-s v's 8 waisie,s 40c $1,800 $ 6,000 
thy JT re 35c 1,100 2,500 
MERE WESLEIN . ....2 cee seecccesses 55¢ 3,000 8,000 
PEWMISENSING LON .......0ccceceesces 35c 4,000 9,000 
ROMEO TD cig ac cin d's c.e's e t.200 00 35c 6,000 11,000 
MPMUINOVELLY,. 5... ces cee rsecsccnes 50c 4,000 9,000 


Pittsburgh is probably the greatest center of 
baseball pool gambling in the United States and 
such gambling has been located in 120 towns and 
cities within a comparatively short distance of 
Pittsburgh. 

Gambling will eventually make any game crooked 
and render any individual worthless. And if so, 
can it really be called a friend to an interest which 
it undoubtedly menaces with ruin. 

As a matter of fact, churches and institutions 
which should be by all means classed as friends and 
protectors of the young, themselves are contribut- 
ing to their peril. Why else should they conduct 
lotteries at their fairs and distribute punch boards 
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by which young America may take its first lesson 
in gambling at ten cents a chance? 

There are 119 establishments for manufacturing 
gambling implements in the United States. Of 
these 45 are in Chicago, which produces about 
four-fifths of all the gambling material used in 
North America. 

Gambling is not alone the enemy of youth, it is 
the deadly foe of every legitimate enterprise and 
institution. 


IN CONCLUSION 


And so this is the conclusion of the whole matter: 

Youth is not in revolt; it is the victim of a revolt. 
The evil tendencies of the times proceed, not from 
youth, but from baldheaded and gray-haired ma- 
turity. Young people are not spreading corrup- 
tion; they are being corrupted. They are not re- 
belling against the ancient standards of morals and 
manners; they are having imposed upon them new 
and evil standards shaped by busy writers, car- 
toonists, theatrical producers, propagandists of evil. 

Oh, it is true enough that youth is rebelling, but 
only against archaic restrictions. And youth is jus- 
tified in that rebellion. The generous impulses and 
healthy curiosity of our young people have been 
unduly restricted. Their self-determination in 
matters involving no danger to soul or body, mat- 
ters concerning which they are thoroughly compe- 
tent to judge, has been in times past foolishly denied. 

If you are a man of many days, can you re- 
member the first women you saw riding a bicycle? 
Perhaps she wore ‘‘bloomers,”’ immense pillow-like 
things, frightfully ugly, but surely not to be con- 
demned on any other ground. And yet, these - 
women were attacked frequently as though they 
were without character. Do you remember the 
first girl you saw ride “‘a-straddle” in your town? 
How shocking her costume. And yet, today you 
would hardly criticise it; the very fact that it is 
~ commonplace has made it modest. 
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And also, young people of the other sex were 
unfairly criticised. ‘Today we live in an age of 
logic. Youth admits the justice of criticism only 
when it’s justice is apparent or proven, and is not 
this attitude also just? The youthful mind is handi- 
capped by its inexperience, but it does not lack 
vigor. There are psychologists who assert that the 
boy or girl of fifteen has reached the maximum of 
development of intelligence. Beyond that maximum 
he may accumulate information, but he can add 
little to his native mental ability. 

Youth perhaps is also justified in rebelling 
against the terrible mess into which maturer lead- 
ership has plunged the world. How multitudinous 
and complex are our social and political problems 
today, despite generations of mature diplomacy and | 
statesmanship. Youth has never made wars; it 
has fought them. And so today youth turns to 
age and says, “‘ Where are the fruits of your wisdom, 
which you say is so much greater than mine?” 

But this rebellion is one to welcome with joy and 
gladness. It hides no menace. On the contrary it 
promises a new and better world. This rebellion, 
let us pray, will be swallowed up in victory. But 
the rebellion of the profiteers in immorality, the 
rebellion against things essentially and funda- 
mentally American, let us “be not afraid of it, but 
remember the Lord which is great and terrible and 
fight for our brethren, our sons and our daughters, 
our wives and our houses.” 
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